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FOREWORD 


After the end of World War II a decade passed before the 
vicissitudes of national development became the object of 
widespread concern and systematic research. In the initial 
effort to describe and understand this phenomenon, economic 
analysis predominated. The decade of the sixties, however, 
brought an increasing awareness that national development 
meant much more than economic growth. The conception of 
development as uni-dimensional was gradually replaced by 
multi-dimensional description. And the simple model of unilinear 
growth gave way to more complex models which took account 
of uneven development in different segments of the social 
system and made allowance for the stalled and even retrogressive 
cases. 

Socio-psychological factors in national development were part 
of the set of earlier neglected dimensions which began to gain 
attention in the sixties. A great stimulus to such investigation 
was given by two seminal works, Daniel Lerner's The Passing 
of Traditional Society, published in 1958, and David McClelland's 
The Achieving Society published in 1961. These path breaking 
books heightened our awareness of socio-psychological factors as 
significant elements in the process of social change; they showed 
that it was theoretically interesting and technically feasible to 
measure attributes of individual modernity; they identified forces 
important in shaping modernity; and they raised important 
questions about the potential impact of individual change on 
the processes of economic development and societal modern- 
ization. 

The work of these pioneers stimulated new efforts to identify 
and measure important aspects of individual modernity, to 
explore the social forces which produced those qualities, and 
to assess their consequences for the rest of society. 

As his contribution to that larger effort, R. S. Pandey focusses 
on values and behavior in child rearing as an aspect of 
individual modernity and traditionalism. Although that topic 
was touched on in at least one other study on modernization, 
no one, at least to my knowledge, has dealt with it in anything 
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like the breadth and depth with which it is treated in 
Dr. Pandey’s sample of over 800 families from 9 different 
regions of India. 

But Professor Pandey did not rest with that. His research 
design called for interviews with the adolescent children as 
well. Their attitudes were elicited with regard to more or 
less the same topics as their parents were asked to deal with, 
such as religion, sex and money. In addition they reported 
in detail on their impressions about the socialization practices 
of their parents, as the children had experienced those practices 
in the course of growing up. These features of his research 
design permitted Dr. Pandey to go beyond attitudes to study 
actual outcomes. This last step is one very few studies of 
individual modernity have been able to make. Moreover, by 
studying the children as well as the parents, Dr. Pandey gives 
Us a rare opportunity to see how the process of change works 
across the generations. Using these data we may test how far 
influences exerted on the parents in one period make them- 
selves felt in a much later period through their impact on the 
children of the original generation. 

In analyzing his data Dr. Pandey relies heavily on various 
forms of factor analysis. I am personally not very partial to 
this method, my objection being that it tells us which answers 
go with which, but so often leaves us quite uncertain as to 
the meaning of the combinations which the statistical manipula- 
tions uncover. Yet when the data is presented this way the 
reader is free to offer his or her own interpretations of the 
clusters of attitudes and behavior to which the method draws 
attention. We should, therefore, be grateful to Dr. Pandey for 
so liberally presenting the statistical tables on which he bases 
his own conclusions, 

My responsibility is to point to the door and urge you to 
go in. Beyond that point, Dr. Pandey should be your guide. 
But, I trust that he will not mind if, by way of whetting your 
appetite, I mention some of the conclusions I felt able to draw 
from his presentation, 

First, that there is an identifiable syndrome of parental 
attitudes and behaviors which may be sensibly identified as 
representing a more modern stance toward child socialization. 
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Second, that these orientations toward child rearing are 
systematically linked to other modern attitudes and behaviors. 

Third, that both child rearing and other modern orientations 
are shaped by education, occupation, urban living, and the 
level of economic development in the region where one resides. 

Fourth, that the attitudes, values, and child rearing practices 
of the parents are reflected in the values of the children, and 
influence how satisfying they find the experience of being 
raised by a particular set of parents. 

All this is necessarily stated by me in a very compressed 
way, with the result that my statements do not sufficiently 
reflect variations in the strength of statistical relationships, 
exceptions to the rules, or reservations and complications. 
Professor Pandey. however, is careful not to overstate his 
conclusions, He is assiduous in showing how complex the 
inter-relations of his measures are; frank_in presenting evidence 
about groups who simultaneously combine what he considers 
to be modern and traditional elements; thorough in delineating 
the patterns which seem distinctive to the Indian setting; 
and quick to call attention to results which do not conform 
either to popular notions or to his own theory. Yet he states 
his final conclusions clearly and draws out their implications 
in a forthright manner. Dr. Pandey has thus made a substantial 
contribution to building the structure of knowledge we must 
develop if we are to come even near to full understanding of 
the role individual change plays in the larger process of societal 
development we call modernization. 


School of Education, ALEX INKELES 
Stanford University 
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CHAPTER Í 
AN OVERVIEW OF THE STUDY 
I. STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


A. Cultural Lag between Institutional and Individual Changes 
( The developing countries are passing through a process of 
rapid social changes. These changes are taking place in different 
spheres of social life — economic, political and cultural; and at 
different levels — local, regional and national! These аге 
largely planned and goal-directed changes, and they occur 
mostly at the institutional level. The state is playing a leading 
role in the process of initiating, directing and accelerating these 
Social changes (UNO, 1955). It has been generally accepted 
that the transition from a traditional society to a modern 
society requires the development of new social institutions, 
and also the reorientation of some existing ones. 

India can be cited as an example of this development. During 
the last two decades the amount of institution-building which 
has taken place in this country is without a parallel in the 
history of any developing or developed country. There is no 
doubt that many of these institutional changes are more ideo- 
logically motivated than guided by pragmatic considerations. 
Furthermore, in this process it is naively assumed that these 
institutional changes will in themselves lead to the develop- 
ment of modern man, which is supposed to sustain and carry 
On these social changes.’ 

In this process of social transformation no corresponding 
emphasis is being given to making changes at the level of the 
individual. An attempt has been made to mobilize people to 


l. The Indian Government within a period of ten years (1951-1961) 


Passed legislation on some dozen facets of social welfare at the federal 
level. These laws are related to the fundamental status of women and 
Children in Indian society, control of prostitution and immoral traffic, 
and treatment of juvenile offenders. See Government of India: Plans 
and Prospects of Social Welfare in India, 1962, Chapter VIII. 

2. Government of India: First Five Year Plan, 1951. 
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participate in these changed institutions, but without making 
any serious effort to understand blocks to changes imposed 
by their attitudes, values and motivations. If there is any con- 
cern expressed for the individual in the national development 
programs, it is primarily in relation to meeting such basic 
needs as health, nutrition, means of livelihood, and literacy.’ 
Preparation for new social roles, particularly their social- 
psychological components acquired through  socialization 
experiences, is largely left out of the purview of the policy- 
makers, planners and administrators in developing coun- 
tries. This shows a cultural lag between institutional change 
and individual change in the process of development and 
modernization. In such a situation, individuals do not feel 
identified with, and responsive to, the functions of the modern 
institutional system. Similarly, institutional innovations do not 
adequately reflect the needs and aspirations of the individual 
in developing countries. This cultural lag makes institutional 
changes dysfunctional, and results in many unanticipated con- 
sequences (Merton, 1951, p. 50). 


B. Problem Areas of Childhood Socialization 

The process of individual modernization requires a reorien- 
tation of the attitudes, values, ways of feeling and acting, for 
effective participation in the modern social system (Smith and 
Inkeles, 1966). Socialization is considered to be the key inter- 
vening variable between institutional changes and individual 
development in a modernizing society. (There are two levels 
of socialization — adult and preadult levels — which prepare 
an individual for effective participation in a modern social 
system. However, the potential for change at the adult level 
is very ‘much constricted by the preadult socialization of the 
individual. Preadult socialization shapes the structure of per- 
sonality at a much deeper level. It molds the personality in a 
way that largely determines the quality of role-performance 
at the adult level. Social intervention in this preadult socializa- 
tion process is an essential prerequisite to increase the percep- 
tive and adaptive capacity of an individual and to prepare him 


3; Government of India, Department of Social Welfare. A Program 
for Children: Report of the Committee, 1968. 
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for new social roles adequately in a modern society. 

There are four basic problems of economic development and 
social modernization which are directly related to the preadult 
socialization of the individual. These problems are referred to 
as (1) human resource development, (2) loyalty to new social 
institutions and authority systems, (3) national integration, and 
(4) strategy of planned social development. These problems 
will be briefly discussed here in order to show their relation- 
ship with preadult socialization. 

(1) Human Resource Development: During recent years 
there has been an increased emphasis, at least in the economic 
field, on explaining underdevelopment in terms of limitations 
imposed by inadequate human resources. This constraint has 
been discussed under three headings: entrepreneurial ability, 
skilled manpower, and national character (Bhagawati, 1966). 
Entrepreneurial ability requires the development of creative 
and innovative personalities in a population (McClelland, 1963). 
The growth of skilled manpower depends upon the pattern of 
occupational and general socialization at the early stages of 
individual life (UNRISD, 1969). National character is defined 
in terms of its people's relation to authority, conception of 
self, and primary conflicts and ways of dealing with them 
(Inkeles and Levingson, 1969). All of these human qualities 
are largely an outcome of early socialization, and it is postulat- 
ed that a change in the process and pattern of childhood social- 
ization will make a significant impact on the development of 
„Puman resources essential for national development. 

((2) Loyalty to New Social Institutions and Authority Systems: 
Another recent development which emphasizes the role of 
socialization is related to the problem of developing loyalties 
to, and participation in, national, political and Social systems. 
A developing society is generally characterized by the coexi- 
Stence of competing, and often incompatible, types of social 
Systems based on group solidarity, power and functional re- 
lationships (Pusic, 1970). There is also a conflict in orientations 
to planning for social change. It is partly transformative and 
partly accommodative and restorative. In such à social system 
many people continue to be loyal to their primary groups and, 
at the same time, more distrustful of the Secondary groups 
and larger social systems. "They swing extravagantly between 
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contradictory extremes, giving their loyalties first to one, then 
to another, set of stringent beliefs and overpowering norms” 
(Riggs, 1964, p. 93). It is true that in many countries concerted 
efforts are being made to resocialize people through their active 
participation in the collective processes of planning and social 
change, and in this way to develop their loyalties to the new 
social system. An attitudinal change through this process is 
not sustained for a long time. For sustained orientation to 
these new collectivities and authorities of a modernizing 
society, there is need for going deeper into the people's 
life and intervening in their socialization process at an early 
stage. 

w3) National Integration: The third problem of institutional 
modernization, rooted in childhood socialization, is related to 
the national integration in a developing country. In a tradi- 
tional society people feel more concerned with human beings 
and social events within their primary groups, such as the ex- 
tended family, caste and kinship groups, and the local com- 
munity. Now the developing countries are struggling to achieve 
a state of nationhood. The development of communication 
technology and the physical and social mobility of the people 
are playing a more significant part in this process of national 
integration. The psychic component of this modern change lies 
in the increased empathic capacity of the people (Lerner, 1967). 
This enables them to perceive the changes taking place at 
different levels of national life, and also to respond to them 
more or less appropriately as members of a national commu- 
nity. In other words, this means a growing concern for human 
beings and social events on a larger scale in the minds of the 
people. This human concern grows out of early life experiences 
and education, and is an essential ingredient of the moderniza- 
tion process. 

(4) Strategy of Planned Social Development: The strategy 
of planned social change also contributes to the importance 
of socialization and individual modernization. Modernization 
in the twentieth century is characterized by “design” and typi- 
cally follows an “inverse model.” The strategy of modernization 
followed in the new countries rejects the older, unguided pro- 
cess of gradual, and somewhat chaotic, modernization. The 
elites in these countries typically endeavor to bring about the 
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rapid multiplication of industrial and social organizations 
according to preconceived plans (Lewis, 1969). There are prob- 
lems inherent in such a process of social change. Creation of 
formal developmental organizations and structures leaves many 
non-formal features of the institutional framework untouched 
or out of touch with the new formal structures. As a result, 
the new organizational structures in the emergent modern sec- 
tor find it necessary to come to terms with the residual ele- 
ments of the surrounding context (Friedland, 1969). Related to 
this is the dual social-psychological problem of building into 
the processes of developmental intervention a constructive 
dynamic that will lead to increasingly cooperative interaction 
and to preventing such intervention from developing a degene- 
rative dynamic moving toward conflict (Macklin, 1969). These 
problems require a strong commitment to the ideology of deve- 
lopment and modernization in people who are involved in this 
process. This commitment gives them the necessary strength 
to deal with the residuals and to make them responsive to 
the overall goals of modernism, and also to build up a construc- 
tive dynamic in the process of developmental intervention. It 
is generally assumed that early socialization experiences play 
a significant role in the development of such ideological com- 
mitments (Bronfenbrenner, 1970). If early family life experiences 
and education are not conducive to this end, there is a likeli- 
hood of a growing tendency to retreat in face of these develop- 
mental and modernization strains. 

It is postulated that a study of individual modernization and 
child socialization can be extremely useful to developing coun- 
tries in setting up realistic goals and policies for social deve- 
lopment. In developing countries there are many social policy 
measures which have been introduced in order to change the 
patterns of socialization, and a number of such policies have 
focused on strengthening the role and resources of the family 
as a key socialization agency. It is quite possible that certain 
social policy measures may prove to be more effective and 
productive than others in modernizing and changing the sociali- 
zation patterns. This needs to be verified and tested in view of 
the scarce community resources available for investment in 
this area. For example, a social policy directed to changes in 
the parents’ occupation along modern lines, may be more 
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effective in changing their socialization function and reorient- 
ing it in a modern way. This insight is helpful in defining 
social priorities and in deciding the criteria for social alloca- 
tions. There are other social policy measures which are related 
to economic and political development, and a study such as 
the present one is expected to make significant contributions 
toward the reorientation of these policies for the attainment of 
broader goals of modernization and development. 


C. Intervention Strategy Problems 

The preceding discussion suggests that these important insti- 
tutional changes, in order to be functional to the modern social 
system in developing countries, require social intervention at 
the level of child socialization. There are two ways to intervene 
in this socialization process: the child may be directly ex- 
posed to such modernizing influences, as the school, youth 
club, health center, and prevocational training center; and 
secondly, through the modernizing influences impinging on the 
parents as socializers. There is a further refinement made in 
the case of intervention in the socialization process through 
the parents: The extent to which the parents themselves are 
exposed to modernizing influences; and the extent to which 
they are motivated to modernize their children. Thus, this 
study follows a model which assumes that the process of 
intervention falls along a continuum starting from institutional 
modernization, through parental attitudes and behavior, to 
their child's socialization practices, and then from child sociali- 
zation practices to children's personality orientations. In actua- 
lity this intervention model involves a psychodymamic process 
which takes into account four questions: (1) What are the 
basic orientations and priorities of institutional changes in a 
particular modernizing society? (2) How do parents and other 
socializing agencies perceive and share the basic value-orienta- 
tions of the modern social Systems in this society? (3) How do 
they want to transmit these orientations to the next genera- 
tion? and (4) How far are the younger people responsive to 
the new institutional norms and to the new expectations of 
their Parents? This intergenerational transmission of value- 
orientations in childhood socialization closely interacts with 
the resource structure of a particular community. This includes 
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both material as well as human resources. A community with 
affluent resources but strongly oriented to the present may 
find it difficult to show much concern for the next generation. 
On the other hand, a community with meager resources but 
strongly future-oriented may be able to invest more in its next 
generation. These two components in the socialization process 
— vyalue-orientation and resource-distribution — demand a 
long-range perspective of social change and modernization in 
any developing society. The dynamics of the socialization pro- 
cess cannot be fully understood in the limited context of parent- 
child interaction. A broad social perspective on child socializa- 
tion for individual modernization can serve as a guide to the 
choice of strategies of intervention in terms of levels or pat- 
terns of resource investment. 


IL. DEFINITION OF KEY CONCEPTS 


A. Modernization: Institutional and Individual 

Before proceeding to a definition of the focus of the present 
study, it will be useful to discuss and define the meaning of 
two key concepts — modernization and socialization. Moderni- 
zation as a concept refers to both social and psychological 
dimensions of change, and also to both institutional and indivi- 
dual levels of social change. This concept comprehends various 
sectors of life — the economy, polity, social services (such as 
health, education, transportation and communication), and 
socio-cultural subsystems such as ethnicity, kinship, religion 
and class. Attempts are made to study modernization at diffe- 
rent levels, i.e., the national and regional levels, the major 
institutional level, the primary relationship level, and the 
individual level. However, the economy and polity sectors have 
been studied extensively, particularly at the first three levels. 
The last two sectors, social services and socio-cultural sub- 
systems, and the individual level of modernization are still 
largely unexplored and unanalyzed areas of study. There are 
few systematic studies in these areas, and even those have 
been undertaken for the most part during the last two decades. 
The focus of the present study, as noted earlier, is on the 
social and psychological changes at the individual level, and 
that too in the context of early socialization. But it has been 
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perceived in a broader perspective, having reference to other 
levels and aspects of modernizing changes. 

Modernization is defined at two levels: institutional and 
individual. The institutional approach to modernization lays 
emphasis on techno-economic growth and related institutional 
development (Levy, 1966; Moore, 1961); structural and 
functional differentiation and reorientation of the social system 
(Hoselitz, 1963; Smelser, 1963; Friedland, 1969; Eisenstadt, 
1968); and on problems of nation — and government-building 
(Almond, 1960; Pye, 1962). The individual approach to moder- 
nization includes growth and application of new knowledge to 
human affairs (Black, 1966), self-reliance and achievement 
motivation (McClelland, 1966), development of technical skills 
and a spirit of creativity (Hagen, 1962; UNRISD, 1968). In 
short, all these definitions emphasize new ways of thinking 
which make it possible for men to create modern industry, 
modern society, and modern government. Weiner (1966) has 
attempted to reconcile the two approaches by noting that 
modernization is a complex process in which a number of 
variables are interrelated and interdependent. 

Individual modernization has also been defined in a broader 
way by including, besides technical skills and creativity, power 
and affiliation orientation (McClelland, 1961). These three 
motivations, achievement, power and affiliation, are assumed 
to have close correspondence with the three levels of institu- 
tional changes mentioned earlier. Another attempt to broaden 
the definition of individual modernization is directed toward 
inclusion of certain value orientations in this motivational 
syndrome (Kahl, 1968; Rosen, 1958). Using Kluckholn’s schema 
of basic value orientations, the values of modern man can be 
chiefly identified in four dimensions: subjugation-mastery 
(man's relation to nature); past-future (time dimension); being- 
doing (value personality type); and lineal-individualistic ie., the 
modality of relationship (Kluckholn, 1955). Modern man is 
characterized by the other ends of these dichotomies in each 
dimension. Inkeles identified individual modernization in a 
somewhat more inclusive manner. He developed three models 
of individual modernity, analytical, topical and behavioral. His 
models include motivational as well as value orientations 
(Inkeles, 1971). He has empirically tested these models and 
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found a transcultural syndrome of psychological dispositions 
characterizing modern man. His syndrome includes openness to - 
new experience, independence, efficacy, high aspirations, time 
sense and future planning, participation, and to be informed of 
national and international news (Inkeles, 1969). These are the 
internal characteristics of modern man. The external charac- 
teristics of modern man, according to him, are defined by a 
series of key terms: urbanization, education, mass communica- 
tion, industrialization and politicization (Inkeles, 1966). 

These two aspects of individual modernization are made 
more explicit if the external aspect is conceptually defined by 
two key variables, institution and organization, and the internal 
aspect, by values and motivations (Moore, 1963). Another 
dimension could be added to this definition of individual 
modernity, and that is related to ends and means. Moore has 
observed that the ultimate goal of modernization is a general 
transformation of the conditions of life, and the way life is 
socially organized. But he notes that there are disagreements 
Over the strategy of modernization. Levy (1966) has also raised 
this question in the context of modern and modernizing societies. 
He has distinguished prerequisites — conditions necessary for 
achieving a given system — from requisites — the conditions 
necessary for maintaining a given system. Among his general 
Propositions are: (1) Prerequisites to modernization are not 
Necessarily the same as they were for early-comers; (2) pre- 
requisites for one set of late-comers are not necessarily the 
same as for others; and (3) requisites are not necessarily the 
Same as prerequisites. Bellah (1965) was more emphatic on 
this point when he defined modernization by rationalization of 
ends as well as means; the former implies the increased 
Possibility of rational conscious choice of ends, while the 
maximization of technical efficiency is a typical case of the 
latter. Where modernization means only an increased effective- 
Ness in goal-attainment, with no increase in the rationalization 
Of the goal-setting process, very serious pathologies can develop. 
The ends-means dimension is particularly important at the 
individual level of modernization. It assumes that the modern 
ends of personality orientations require a corresponding modern 
Process of psycho-social or socio-psychological development. 

A further conceptual refinement has been made between 
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modernity and modernization. The term “modernization” is 
defined as an alteration or movement of something from a 
traditional state to a more modern state from one point in time 
to another, while “modernity” is defined by a set of “modern” 
beliefs and values. Thus, measuring modernity — which involves 
a temporal dimension — should be viewed as a means of 
assessing modernization (Stephenson, 1966). 

In summary, modernization of the individual has been defined 
here by a set of motivations corresponding to institutional and 
organizational changes in a modernizing society, by a set of 
value orientations shaping these motivations, by a set of 
objective characteristics leading to these subjective orientations, 
and by rationalization of means as well as ends. Furthermore, 
individual modernization is identified as a process leading to 
modernism as defined by a particular set of attitudes, beliefs 
and values. The content of the motivations, value-orientations, 


ends, means and process of individual modernity has already 
been discussed.' 


B. Socialization: Preadult and Adult 

Socialization has been defined in three ways: (1) as encultura- 
tion or intergenerational transmission of culture; (2) as 
acquisition of impulse control; and (3) as role training or 
training for social participation. These three different views of 
the process of socialization, corresponding roughly to the 
disciplinary orientations of cultural anthropology, personality 
psychology and sociology, have dominated behavioral science 
theory and research. Each view has emphasized a single set of 
factors excluding others. 

Enculturation is seen as the process of acquiring, incorporating, 
or internalizing culture through a variety of learning mechanisms, 
such as instruction, observation and imitation, reward and 
punishment, aS parts of a child's exposure to the total culture 
and its patterns (Levine, 1969). The second approach views 
socialization in terms of training disruptive impulses and 
channeling them into socially useful forms. It also includes the 
development of adaptive Capacities of the child’s ego that will 


Serve him as well as society. This approach further includes 
4. Coughenour and 
four models of individ 


Stephenson have made a systematic study of 
ual modernity. See Bibliography. 
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the view that the child’s primary drives form the basis for 
his later social adjustment by acting as reinforcers for socially- 
valued habits which reinforce the acquisition of a wide variety 
of positive social behaviour patterns, including the internalization 
of models for appropriate behaviour in social roles. Here the 
emphasis is on the effects of drive reduction as social re- 
inforcement, and on a simultaneous gain for the individual and 
the organization of social life (Whiting and Child, 1953). The 
third approach puts stress on positive social prescriptions and 
sees no necessary conflict between conformity and individual 
satisfaction. Here socialization is generally referred to as a 
Process of training for role performance. In this sense, it is 
defined as a process by which individuals acquire the knowledge, 
skills and dispositions that enable them to participate more or 
less as effective members of groups and society (Brim, 1966). 
It is further viewed as a process of acquiring those psycho- 
logical orientations and properties that enable them to perform 
in accordance with the expectations of others as they move 
from Position to position in a social order over time, from 
infant to child to adult, from student to worker, from son or 
daughter to husband or wife, to father or mother, and as they 
Occupy several positions simultaneously; for example, adult, 
worker, son, husband, father, citizen (Goslin, 1969). The 
Critical test of the success of the socialization process lies in 
the ability of the individual to perform well in the statuses — 
that is, to play the roles — in which he may later find himself. 
The subtlety and complexity of the problem of socialization 
Stems, in good part, from the diversities of these statuses and 
from the uncertainty as to the roles which may be associated 
with them. This makes the problem of socialization markedly 
different in societies with complex status differentiation and 
high achievement orientations from that of a simple society 
(Inkeles, 1969). 

An important part of the socialization process is the 
acquisition of certain skills, attitudes and the like, which 
facilitate subsequent socialization (Goslin, 1969) This process 
of social learning does not stop with childhood, but goes on 
throughout the life-cycle. However, the effects of earlier learnings 
= x limits on later-life socialization. Brim has correctly 
Stated : 
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“The effects of earlier learnings, or the lack of them, are 
the other limits on later-life socialization. First, we must 
recognize the durable qualities of early childhood learning... 
The potency and durability of the learning that occurs during 
this period are assumed on the basis of the frequency of 
learning situations, their primacy in the career of the 
organism and the intensity of rewards and punishments 
administered... The characteristic modes of defense are also 
established early, thus painting the basic colors of personality 
for the life span." (Brim, 1966, p. 21). 


Social structure impinges on, and in many ways determines, 
socialization. There are four main dimensions of social structure 
which are of likely relevance to the socialization process at any 
stage of the life-cycle: ecological, economic, political and 
system of values. Other dimensions of social structure, such 
as social stratification, modes of social control, and patterns of 
deviance, or other institutional complexes — such as family, 
school or work unit — can also be included in this list. The 
two complicating factors in this analysis are the levels of 
complexity in social structure and the degree of consistency 
or coherence among the socialization pressures generated in 
each of the realms of social structure. The socialization matrix 
in relation to social structure can be defined in terms of four 
elements: the main socialization issue, the agents of socialization, 
socialization objectives, and the main task facing the socializee 
(Inkeles, 1969). 

In summary, socialization is defined here as a process of 
acquiring the requisite orientations for satisfactory functioning 
in a role. But this personal orientation system has inputs from 
maturational systems as well as socio-cultural systems. The 
socialization matrix at any stage of life can be identified by four 
elements: issue, agents, objectives and task. Socialization, like 
learning. goes on throughout life. The process consists of two 
phasés: early socialization of childhood and adolescence, and 
later socialization of adulthood. Early socialization sets the 
limits for later socialization. In the context of individual 
modernization, there are three kinds of social roles which must 
be learned in order for the individual to function well in a 
changing society, and these roles are occupational roles, political 
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roles and socio-cultural roles. These three types of social role 
require corresponding personal dispositions, i.e., achievement 
orientation, changed orientation to the authority system, and 
broader concern for human beings. These personal dispositions 
of adult life have their roots in the early socialization experiences 
of the individual. 


III. Focus ОЕ THE STUDY 


Having defined the two key concepts, individual modernization 
and child socialization. it is possible to describe the focus of 
this study, although a more precise definition of its objectives 
and scope will be given in Chapter III. The overall objective of 
the study is to test and measure the relationship between 
individual modernization, the child socialization practices, and 
Child personality orientation. Individual modernization has been 
conceived here in terms of its objective characteristics, such as 
urban living, industrial occupation, rise in income level, marriage 
type and family structure, education, communication, social 
Participation, etc.; and in terms of subjective characteristics, 
Such as attitudes towards money, sex, ethical norms, leadership 
and life in general. The child socialization function of modern 
man has been identified in terms of three subjective dimensions, 
le.. achievement orientation, changed orientation to authority, 
and a broader concern for human beings. The child personality 
Orientations also have been viewed more or less in these 
Subjective dimensions, both topical and analytical. The problem 
of relationship between these different sets of variables will be 
Studied at different levels, i.e., between objective and subjective 
Characteristics of individual modernization; between objective 
and/or subjective characteristics of individual modernization 
and child socialization practices; between child socialization 
Practices and child personality orientations; and between 
Objective characteristics and/or subjective characteristics of 
the modern man and/or his own child’s socialization practices 
and his child’s personality orientations. The discrete factors in 
each type of interrelationship will be discussed later on, along 
With appropriate hypothetical assumptions. Socialization is 
assumed to be the key intervening variable in these inter- 
relationships which take place at different levels. However, it 
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must be borne in mind that the first two levels of interrelation- 
ships involve the process of socialization within a generation, 
but the other two levels of interrelationships in this model refer 
to the socialization process which has intergenerational 
implications. It is one of the basic assumptions underlying the 
present study that there is an important difference between 
intragenerational and  intergenerational orientations of the 
parents in the socialization process. 


IV. PROCESS OF THE STUDY 


A. Indian Data 

The decision to test the theoretical model of individual 
modernization and childhood socialization in Indian society was 
based on many considerations. India is the second largest 
country of the world, with a population of over 600 million 
people, and has a per capita annual income of $110 which places 
it among the poorest countries of the world. It is a stronghold 
of traditionalism, inheriting an ancient, developed culture, but 
one that is fairly exposed to the challenge of modernization. 
According to Black: “The consolidation of the modernizing 
leadership in India took place during the period 1919-1947, and 
the economic and social transformation of the country began 
after 1947, India’s pattern of modernization corresponds with 
thirty-four now independent and twenty-nine dependent societies, 
with a population of one billion people, the traditional culture 
of which is sufficiently well developed that it could interact with 
those of the more modern tutelary societies in its adaptation 
to modern function.” India, having achieved its independence 
just after World War II, is strongly committed to both a 
democratic and a planned process of economic and social 
development. This is a vast country with a fairly heterogeneous 
population, in terms of both economic and social stratification 
and differentiation. Finally, this country is experiencing develop- 
mental strains caused by population and education explosions, 
and is giving high priority to family planning as well as educa- 
tional planning in its national development programs. Because 
many other countries are experiencing similar socio-economic 


2 Black, -C. E. The Dynamics of Modernization: A Study in Com- 
parative History. New York: Harper and Row, 1966, Chapters III, IV. 
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developments, it is believed that the findings of this study, 
although based on Indian data, will have wider applicability. 
It also has wider implications because its conceptual framework 
has potential use in analyzing socialization problems in other 
developing and developed countries. 


B. Major Steps 


This study is reported in five chapters. Chapter II deals with 
analysis of literature, by selecting the unique contributions of 
various relevant studies, and summarizing them at the end of 
each section. This review is useful in identifying the various 
dimensions of modern man which lead to a definition of his 
objective and subjective characteristics, and his child socializa- 
tion practices. The theoretical model based on the relevant 
findings of the various studies is reported in Chapter III. This 
includes the hypothetical relationships between the different 
components of the model. The methods of data collection, and 
the rescaling of the data for testing the theoretical model are 
described in Chapter IV. This chapter further includes 
a discussion of the appropriate statistical measures which have 
been applied to test the relationships between the different 
variables or sets of variables within the model. The theoretical 
model consists of eight domains: Modernization of parents is 
defined by (1) objective and (2) subjective characteristics; their 
child socialization practices are defined by (3) achievement 
orientation, (4) authority orientation, and (5) human concern; 
and the personality orientations of children are identified by 
(6) adolescents’ attitudes, (7) developmental experiences of 
adolescents, and (8) those of preadolescents. Each of these 
domains is composed of a number of variables, with a total of 
384 variables in all domains. 

The following statistical techniques have been applied to 
test the relationships between the variables within each do- 
main, and between the variables across the domains. Factor 
analysis to identify the important dimensions within each do- 
main; simultaneous canonical correlation to test the overlap 
in variables across the domains; and path analysis to measure 
the causal relationships between the different sets of measures 
or domains. The findings of these three Statistical tests are 
Presented in detail in Chapter V of this report. 
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V. IMPLICATIONS OF FINDINGS 


The major findings of this study, as reported in Chapter V, 
deal with the four patterns of child socialization in the process 
of modernization: (1) traditional pattern; (2) transitional pat- 
tern with some modern backgrounds and socialization prac- 
tices; (3) transitional pattern with modern attitudes of parents; 
and (4) modernized pattern with traditional attitudes. Each 
pattern has been identified by different syndromes of variables 
across all eight domains. These patterns also are identified by 
various dimensions or sub-dimensions of each domain. The 
causal analysis indicates the following strong causal effects: 
From the socio-economic and familial characteristics of the 
parents to their general attitudes and child socialization prac- 
tices in the achievement domain; from achievement orientation 
to the authority orientation of the parents’ child socialization 
practices and adolescents’ general attitudes; and from authority 
orientation to the human concern of the parents’ child sociali- 
zation practices. The causal analysis has identified the socio- 
economic status and familial characteristics of the parents, 
and the achievement and authority orientations of their child 
socialization practices as strategically important variables in 
transmitting multiple causal effects. 


A. Social Policy Implications 

These findings have important social policy implications 
which are discussed in the context of modernization and planned 
social change. With a view to universalizing and accelerating 
the process of modernization at the individual level, a re- 
orientation of existing social policies is imperative. This means 
institutional intervention and more investment of resources in 
the traditional and transitional patterns. Institutional inter- 
vention implies an increasing role of extrafamilial institutions 
and strategic use of socio-economic status, achievement and 
authority orientations in modernizing child socialization 
practices. The modernized pattern also requires institutional 
intervention, but which is aimed only at the reorientation of 
the general attitudes of the parents. So far as the pattern of 
resource investment is concerned, there is a great need to 
make it future-oriented, to invest more resources on factors 
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having strategic importance in child socialization, and to 
mobilize more national resources for the attainment of the 
goal of modern socialization. The solution of the problem of 
inadequate childhood socialization demands an intersectoral 
priority in national planning and development. These are 
important measures of resource allocation in view of the 


extremely scarce resources of developing countries, particularly 
for human development. 


B. Limitations and Recommendations 

The report also takes into account some limitations which 
are reported in Chapter VI. In general, these are related to 
designing of Study, sampling, data Collection, and statistical 


arious assumptions 
ton of the various 
the findings sub- 


CHAPTER II 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE LITERATURE 


In the previous chapter the institutional and individual 
aspects of modernization were discussed and the assumption 
made that the socialization process is an important intervening 
variable between the two levels of social change. An operational 
definition of these basic concepts was given and an attempt 
made to focus the major question of the present study on the 
relationship between individual modernization, socialization 
practices and child personality orientation. It was stressed that 
the reorientation of socialization practices had important 
implications in planned social change. 

The present chapter is devoted to an analysis of the existing 
literature on this subject. The purpose of the analysis is to 
select pertinent studies and their unique contributions in order 
that the author may construct a theoretical model on individual 
modernization and child socialization which will be empirically 
tested. This is an inductive process of model construction. This 
was considered necessary in view of the fact that there is no 
systematic and comprehensive study on child socialization in 
its traditional-modern dimension. The studies dealing with 
individual modernization have generally been taken up in a 
multi-disciplinary context and in a multi-dimensional way. In 
this process information has been used from these studies 
undertaken in different parts of the world, in different social 
contexts, in different disciplinary settings, and also with 
different objectives. A summary of the composing variables of 
the theoretical model as identified through the analysis of 
various studies is given at the end of each part of this 
chapter. 

The literature on this topic will be reviewed in three parts: 
the objective characteristics of individual modernization, sub- 
jective characteristics of individual modernization, and 
comparable studies on child socialization in modern societies. 
There are some studies which are inclusive in the sense that 
they deal with more than one aspect of this topic but their 
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specific aspects will be reviewed as they apply to the three parts 
of this chapter. The present study, being social welfare-oriented, 
has been designed to focus on the interdisciplinary character 
of individual modernization. This will be reflected in the 
analysis of selected studies. 

There are numerous studies on institutional modernization, 
but there are very few studies on individual modernization, 
particularly in relation to child socialization. This is largely 
an unexplored area. Individual modernization has been identified 
in two dimensions, objective and subjective. The objective 
dimension comprises those social attributes of the individual 
which make a direct reference to institutional and organizational 
aspects of the modernizing environment. These referents can 
be identified as industrialism, urbanism, education, rise in per- 
capita income, political participation, nuclear family and free 
marriage. Individual modernization can be defined purely in 
terms of these sociological variables. They are sometimes called 
the modernizing influences, or the instruments for modernizing 
man's values and attitudes. The actual changes in the personality 
of the individual, such as changes in his values, attitudes and 
behavior, have been treated as the subjective dimension of 
modern man. These subjective characteristics are identified in 
this study mainly in terms of achievement orientation, authority 
orientation, and human concern. It has been assumed that 
certain discrete aspects of social structure have quite a sensitive 
relationship with certain discrete aspects of individual 
personality. These two dimensions are important in the study 
of child socialization in the process of modernization. However, 
the analysis of the literature on the objective Characteristics of 
modern man will be taken up first, and the relevant studies 
on the subjective characteristics will be reviewed in the second 
part of this chapter. 


l. INDIVIDUAL MODERNIZATION: OBJECTIVE CHARACTERISTICS 


1. Social-Psychological Studies 

There are studies on the objective aspect of individual 
modernization which have identified clusters or syndromes of 
variables characterizing modern man. Weiner (1966) has referred 
to the instruments for modernizing man's values and attitudes 
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and has stated that among those most frequently pointed to 
have been education, communication, ideology, and especially 
nationalism, charismatic leadership, and coercive governmental 
authority. 

Almond and Coleman (1960) say: “Modernization includes a 
comparatively high degree of urbanization, widespread literacy, 
comparatively high per capita income, extensive geographi- 
cal and social mobility, a relatively high degree of commerciali- 
zation and industrialization of the economy, an extensive 
and penetrative network of mass communication media, 
and in general widespread participation and involvement 
by members of the society in modern social and economic 
process." 

Inkeles (1966) has stated that just as modernity seems to be 
defined not by any one characteristic but by a complex of 
traits, so we find that no one social force, but rather a whole 
complex of influences contributes to the transformation from 
traditional to modern man. He has identified certain impor- 
tant sources of modernizing influences which strongly shape 
human motivations such as education, urban environment, 
mass communication, the national state and its associated 
apparatus of governmental bureaucracy, political parties and 
the like, and factory or other modern productive and admi- 
nistrative enterprises. These technical and institutional 
changes have a significant impact on the broader aspect of 
individual modernity. But the scope of the present study is 
limited to the relationship between individual modernity 
and child socialization, and these variables will be relevant 
only as they are related to the family setting and parental 
background. 

However, Inkeles (1969) was more specific in his findings 
based on a cross-cultural study of individual modernization 
in six developing countries. He found education, factory work, 
and urban living to be the most powerful factors in making man 
modern, both in zero-order correlation and in the more complex 
multivariate regression analysis. He combined the explanatory 
variables Such as ethnicity, father’s education and own formal 
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exposure, and age. The following table gives the variances in 
scores of individual modernization (OM-3) accounted for by 
early and late socialization experiences in six developing 
countries: 


Variable Argentina Chile India Israel Pakistan Nigeria 


Early 
socialization 28.8 26.0 52.4 22.1 23.0 22.2 


Late 
socialization 31.6 34.4 31.4 224 28.2 28.3 


These two sets of variables are strongly associated with 
individual modernity, particularly in the case of India. This 
means that those individuals who are educated, urban, factory- 
employed, possessing more consumer goods, are also modern in 
their attitudes and behavior. These variables are included in 
the present study to define the objective characteristics of 
modern man. 

Lerner (1958) identified a slightly different set of variables 
to define individual modernism. He identified "style of life" 
as a unifying factor or key variable to classify a person 
as modern, or transitional, or traditional. His typology classi- 
fied individuals according to five sociological factors: 
urbanism literacy, socio-economic status, and media participa- 
tion, and a psychological factor called empathy, measured by 
an indicator of “having opinions” on public matters, and as- 
sumed to be more functional in modern than in traditional 
society Lerner found a high correlation between the five socio- 
logical factors in his study of 54 countries around the 
world. His Latent Structure Analysis of these five-item pat- 
terns in six Middle-East countries verified the existence 
of this latent attribute called “style of life,” which permit- 
ted the identification of three rank orders — Traditional 
Transitional (three subtypes), and Modern — along a single 
basic scale composed of five factors in his typology. The scale 
increases in predictability of other aspects of individual behavior 
in the process of modernization. His basic typology is given 
below: 
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Type Literacy Urbanism Media Empathy Opinion 
participation Range 
Modern + + + 4 1 
А — + + + 2 
йай. B — — + + 3 
J g = = ёш + 4 
Traditional — — = == 5 


(Lerner, 1958, pp. 43-75) 


Lerner has stated that mobility, empathy and participation 
are keywords of modernization denoting mobility in its physi- 
cal, psychic and social aspects, respectively. Stressing the key 
role of communication in this process of social change, he 
pleads for an innovation in communication strategy which will 
make it possible to associate higher aspirations with higher 
achievements of the people (Lerner, 1967). 

Rogers (1969), utilizing Lerner's key concepts in addition 
to other relevant ones, made a study of individual modernization 
in six developing countries. Whereas Lerner primarily studied 
the relationships between two variables at a time, Rogers used 
multivariate analysis in order to test the effects of the inter- 
vening variables. The general classification of his central 
concepts is given in the following paradigm: 


Main Antecedents Intervening Main 
Variables Consequences 
l. Literacy 1. Empathy 1. Innovativeness 
2. Mass media 2. Achievement 2. Political 
exposure motivation knowledge 


3. Cosmopoliteness 3. Fatalism 3. Aspirations 
This is the expected tim 
certain places in the an 
testing others as inter 
generalizations he incl 
as social status and а 


е order of the variables, although at 
alysis he has changed this order, also 
vening variables. In his cross-cultural 
uded other antecedent variables, such 
8e, in addition to the three antecedents 
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of his paradigm. He found all these variables, except age, to 
be strongly correlated. 

A number of exploratory factor analyses on individual 
modernization have also confirmed these findings. All these 
studies have utilized the data collected from less-developed 
regions, and the variables they have selected generally fall 
within the domain of modernization, although they have used 
different methods of factor analysis. Some variables such as 
age, education, literacy and mass media exposure are found to 
be common to all these studies. These studies have yielded 
multiple factors which shows that modernization at the 
individual level is a multidimensional phenomenon (Rogers, 
1969). 

All the studies reported on so far in this chapter have 
identified different syndromes of individual modernization. But 
there are certain variables which are common to all the 
syndromes, and they’ will be used to define the objective 
characteristics of individual modernity in the present study. 
These common variables are education, urbanism, occupational 
type, communication and socio-economic status (defined by 
income and participation). Some social scientists have used socio- 
economic status as a key concept to define individual modernism. 
This concept has been used in an inclusive sense, with such 
variables as income, education and occupation as its indicators; 
or in a functional sense to cover such factors as "status 
crystallization", "status inconsistency", and "status mobility". 
Joseph A. Kahl (1968), in his study of modernism in Brazil and 
Mexico, identified occupation, education, income and identifica- 
tion (social class designation).as indicators of social stratification. 
He found that in these two countries social status is an excellent 
predictor of a man's score on any one of the component variables 
in individual modernity. In his objective criteria of modernism 
he also included location as a prediction variable, in addition to 
four status variables. An interesting conclusion is that social 
status predicts modernism much better than does provincial vs. 
metropolitan residence. 

Hagen (1962) has used the concept, "status withdrawal," to 
analyze the process of individual modernity. He has emphasized 
a social event, "withdrawal of status respect", as the initial 
impetus for the eventual development of innovational, striving, 
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achievement-oriented persons who, when they appear, may 
channel their energies into economic or non-economic areas 
(religious or political ones) depending on the availability of 
models and permissive or facilitative structural factors. The 
major causes of change are the social and psychological ones 
of perception, loss of status, weakening of the father’s position 
and authority, expansive effects on the child of a warm, loving 
mother, and the influence of a role model. His key concept of 
“withdrawal of status respect” has been tested in some other 
studies, 

Sen (1962) used “status crystallization” and “withdrawal of 
Status respect” as key concepts to study the social dimensions 
of modernization in India. The status dimensions included in 
his study are caste, occupation, income, education, and contact 
with the outside world. He concludes that attitudes of modernity 
are positively related to individual status dimensions, particularly 
with caste and education. 

Feldman and Hurn (1966) made a study of occupational 
mobility and normative change in Puerto Rican households in 
two time periods. They combined two sets of variables, i.e., 
occupational changes from rural and/or traditional occupations 
to urban and/or industrial occupations, and levels of social 
Status as measured in terms of income and education. On the 
basis of these variables they identified four status groups: 
non-mobile low status, higher status non-mobiles, traditional 
modern mobility, and mobiles within modern system. They 
measured normative changes on two scales of ambition for 
occupational change, and aspiration for income and children’s 
style of life. They found that modernization does not distinguish 
modernizing participants from non-partcipants with regard to 
the direction of normative changes, but it certainly does 
distinguish them with regard to the degree of normative change. 
The experience of tradition-to-modern mobility group seems to 
generate large amounts of normative change. 

In Summary, the objective characteristics of individual 
modernization, as identified in these social psychological studies, 
are defined by the following variables: urbanism, industrial 
occupations, education, socio-economic status, communication, 
changing Status of women and young people and age. These 
variables generally cohere as a syndrome, and they, along with 
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some other psychological ones, can be ranked together in order 
to identify major types of life style, i.e., modern, transitional, and 
traditional, on a single scale. All these studies have focussed on 
modernism at the adult level, except three which have included 
the problem of child socialization also in the process of 
modernizing change. 


2. Anthropological Studies 

Some anthropological studies have used holistic concepts such 
as custom complex, maintenance system, economy, status 
mobility system, and so forth, to analyze the relationship 
between institutional changes and child socialization in 
modernizing societies. Most of the variables used in these 
inclusive concepts are relevant to the present study. Moreover, 
they are related to child socialization, which is the main purpose 
of the present study. 

In the studies of child-rearing practices in six cultures, 
Whiting and his co-researchers view ecology, economics, and 
social and political organizations as setting the parameters for 
the behavior of the agents of child-rearing. They use child 
behavior as an index of child personality, and adult behavior, 
beliefs, and values as indices of adult personality. Implicit in 
this research design is a general concept of the relation of 
personality to culture, which is presented as follows: the ecology 
of the area determines the maintenance systems which include 
the basic economy and the most elementary variables of social 
structure. These, in turn, set the parameters for child-rearing 
practices. This research design is presented in the chart on 
next page. 

In a subsequent report based on this cross-cultural study, 
Minturn and Lambert (1964) tested the relationship between 
the norms of this maintenance system and child-rearing 
practices. In this study they identified the household structure 
as the predictor variable, which included household type 
(nuclear or stem), age, status, and number of male and female 
adults, number of younger and older siblings and their birth 
order, and mother’s contribution to family finances. They found 
these household variables strongly associated with child-rearing 
practices. These are all physical variables related to the main- 
tenance system. There also is, however, a cultural aspect of the 
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Ecology -> Maintenance > Child-rearing Child personality 


systems practices 
Child behavior (work, games) 
Economy Cultural products 
(fantasy, sayings, recreation, 
Social concepts of world) 
structure $ 


Adult personality 

Adult behavior (crime rates, 
suicide rates, leisure-time 
activity, etc.) 

Cultural products (religious 
beliefs, theories of disease, 
folktales) 


(Whiting, 1963, pp. 4-5). 


system, which can be defined as technique system (pragmatics), 
belief system (ethno-science), and value system or ethics 
(Whiting and Whiting, 1960). These two sets of variables are 
useful to define environmental influences on child socialization 
in the modernization process. 

Another relevant anthropological study was made by Barry, 
Child and Bacon (1959). It analyzes the relationship between 
the economy and child socialization in a sample of 104 societies. 
The authors argue that in agricultural and animal husbandry 
economies, individual initiative will not be stressed, and adults 
will tend to be conscientious, compliant, and conservative. On 
the other hand, in hunting and gathering, and fishing economies, 
individual initiative in the essential subsistence activities will 
be stressed, and adults will tend to be individualistic, assertive 
and venturesome. They thus assumed two different types of 
child-rearing patterns. Content analysis of the ethnographies 
with regard to training for obedience, responsibility, nurturance, 
achievement, self-reliance and general independence offered 
strong evidence in support of their hypotheses. They found that 
agricultural and animal husbandry societies tend to stress 
compliance in child-rearing, while hunting, gathering and fishing 
societies tend to stress assertion in child-rearing. 
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Levine (1966) in his study of two Nigerian communities 
attributed the disparity in upward mobility and economic 
success in the two subcultures to differences in their tradi- 
tional status mobility systems. In one community a young man 
can gain prestige by becoming a member of certain honorary 
societies after he has achieved occupational success and wealth. 
In the other community the way to gain success is to attach 
oneself to a powerful leader in a kind of client relationship. 
These different traditional mobility systems promote different 
ideological systems, which in turn, create different personality 
types in the two communities. 

These anthropological studies have not used any specific 
conceptual framework of individual or institutional moderniza- 
tion. They have identified some useful variables for the study 
of socio-cultural change and child socialization which may be 
categorized as household structure, economic function of the 
household, and status mobility system. These variables are 
related to those found in some other studies which stress that 
the nuclear family and its socio-economic and socio-cultural 
concomitants, such as changing statuses and roles of age and 
sex within the family, are associated with the process of 
modernization (Smelser, 1963; Goode, 1963). Whiting, in his 
cross-cultural study, found the extended family to be associated 
with obedience training, and the nuclear family with self-reliance 
and independence training, the latter related to preparation for 
higher achievement characterizing modern society (Whiting, 
1966). These anthropological studies provide a set of variables 
which are relevant to the present study. These variables are: 
household type, changing statuses and roles of family members, 
marriage type and age, mother’s early life experiences and her 
employment and role in the family. These are the objective 
variables which are useful in defining the familial characteristics 
of the individual along traditional or modern lines. 


3. Other Studies 
There are a number of other studies which focus on some 


particular aspects of individual modernization. Edward Shils 
(1966) and Arnold Anderson (1966) indicate the role education 
plays in inculcating a sense of national loyalty, and in creating 
skills and attitudes essential for technological innovation. They 
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point out that formal education alone is inadequate, that social 
environment for education is critical, and that there are a vareity 
of ways in which men may learn new skills and attitudes 
Jahoda (1962) in his study of change in beliefs and attitudes 
as contrasted with change in social and economic conditions in 
Ghana also found the educational background of the adult 
respondents to be the major determinant of Westernization and 
a key variable for other comparisons. The key concept of the 
penetrating analysis of modernization by Black (1966), is 
“explosive proliferation of knowledge”, which further highlights 
the role of education. However, he describes some other 
characteristics of modernization that are quite relevant to the 
present study. He discusses the process of modernization in its 
five aspects: intellectual, political, economic, social and psycho- 
logical. Under social modernization he mentions, among other 
things, the changing relationship between men and women, the 
role of modern medicine, growth of communication, intensive 
social mobilization — transfer of the main focus of commitment 
for most individuals from community to society and from local 
to national spheres, and changing norms and behavior patterns 
between parents and their children. These variables have been 
included in the present study to define the objective aspect of 
individual modernization. 

Starting with Max Weber, numerous studies have been made 
of religion as an important variable in the process of modern- 
ization. The relevance of religion to the present study is evident 
through an examination of some recent studies. Eisenstadt 
(1968) has observed that the transformative potential of a given 
religion is greater if there is stronger emphasis in it on 
transcendentalism, on individual responsibility and activism, 
on an “open” unmediated relationship between the individual 
and sacred tradition with the concomitant possibility of its 
continuous redefinition and reformulation, and a high degree of 
social openness among the religiously active groups. Bellah 
(1965) also emphasizes religion and ideology as important 
elements in Asia's success or failure in future progress. By 
Stressing worldly activism and individualistic responsibility (as 
most, but not all, Asian Christian and reformist movements do), 
they contribute to the increase of individual learning capacity 
which is the core of modernization. To the degree that they 
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influence official ideologies, they may change institutionalized 
value systems and their transmission through the educational 
system and other public communication channels. 

Some anthropologists have also analyzed the role of religion 
in the economic development and modernization of India. Dube 
(1965) has stated that the ultimate values of Hinduism may 
seem somewhat unfavourable to modernization; the proximate 
values, that is, values that are actually operational, are in many 
cases neutral or favourable to development. Milton Singer, 
Bernard Cohn, and M. N. Srinivas (1966) suggest that “even 
Hinduism, described by Max Weber as an impediment to 
modernization in India, has not proved to be an obstacle.” They 
point out that “one can find a variety of value system within 
Hinduism, and that religious beliefs and practices may them- 
selves undergo major changes. Religion, too, can be moderniz- 
ed, not simply secularized and, while it may not be the lubri- 
cant for modernization, it need not be an obstacle either.” In 
short, recent studies of the relationship of religion and 
modernization suggest that “the relation of ‘ascetic Protestant- 
ism’ to early industrialism, far from being a lonely exception, 
may turn out to be one of the many cases of mutual inter- 
action and adaptation between religious and social change.” 
These various studies suggest that religion, or a particular 
Orientation of religion, is an important variable in the moderni- 
Zation of individuals and societies, and it will be interesting 
to examine whether and to what extent it goes along with 
other variables defining the objective characteristics of indivi- 
dual modernity in the present study. 


4. Summary 

In summary, the various studies reported in Part I of this 
Chapter have identified a set of variables which define the 
Objective characteristics of modern man in developing coun- 
tries. These variables are listed below: 

(1) urban location; 

(2) industrial occupation; 

(3) literacy and education; 

(4) income level; 

(5) mobility and communication; 

(6) household economy and type 
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(a) nuclear family structure 
(b) free marriage 
(c) changing statuses and roles of mother and other 
family members 
(d) age; 
(7) social participation; 
(8) inworldly orientation of religion; and 
(9) use of modern medicine. 
These variables are found to cohere in different syndromes, 
and their modernizing effects have been measured on different 
types of scales. However, for purposes of the present study, 
they seem to be relevant to an objective characterization of 
individual modernity and their effects on child socialization will 


be tested. 


II. INDIVIDUAL MODERNIZATION: SUBJECTIVE CHARACTERISTICS 


In the first part of this chapter the literature that focuses on 
the objective characteristics of modern man in developing 
countries has been reviewed. It is generally assumed that these 
objective variables are associated with corresponding attitudinal 
and behavioral changes in individual human beings. This means 
that an individual who is urban, educated, factory-employed, 
and living in a nuclear family, will also display certain per- 
sonality dispositions generally considered to be modern. 

There are other studies which directly focus on the subjec- 
tive aspects of individual modernization. These subjective 
variables define what a modern man is supposed to be like. 
It must be borne in mind that objective variables of individual 
modernity are instrumental in character, while the subjective 
variables define its expressive goals (Parsons, 1951). These sub- 
jective aspects of becoming modern, like the objective aspects, 
have been studied in a multidisciplinary context and also in 
a multidimensional way. There are studies on this aspect of 
the modern man by social psychologists, psychologists, cultural 
anthropologists, political scientists and economists. They re- 
flect their own scientific biases in the use of concepts, approach 
and focus of study. The other problem is related to the multi- 
dimensionality of this subjective phenomenon. Individual 
modernization has been studied in terms of cognitive develop- 
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ment and acquisition of skills; values, attitudes and norms; 
needs, motivations and aspirations; communication, empathic 
capacity and shifting loyalties; and community orientation and 
broader human concerns. These characteristics have been studied 
analytically as well as topically. A systematic analysis of these 
studies requires an identification of relevant dimensions of 
individual modernization, of their interrelationships, and of the 
degree of change in some of these dimensions (coherently or 
independently) in order to include them within the hard core 
of individual modernization. As will be elaborated later, these 
subjective characteristics are identified in this study in three 
dimensions, achievement orientation, authority orientation, and 
broader human concerns. These subjective qualities enable the 
individual to perform effectively the new social roles in the 
process of institutional modernization. 

The review of the literature that follows will first refer to 
those studies which deal with the three subjective dimensions 
in a coherent or inclusive way. Studies dealing with discrete 
aspects of subjective modernity will be reviewed in the latter 
part of this chapter. 

Hagen (1962) states that traditional societies are 
characterized by an authoritarian type of personality, while 
innovative personality and changing social structure characte- 
rize modern societies. Technological advance requires doing 
new things; it also requires the creation of new economic, 
political and social organizations and relationships, or their 
adaptation to new functions and relationships. Hagen analyses 
these dichotomous personality types in terms of needs, values 
and cognitions. However, he lays great emphasis on the role 
of creativity and innovation in economic development and 
modernization, although he refers to the various other dimen- 
sions of the individual personality. 

Inkeles has provided an empirical basis for defining modern 
man. In his cross-cultural study he finds that “there are cer- 
tain attitudes shared by men in these modernizing societies 
irrespective of their cultural differences. These personal quali- 
ties reliably cohere as a syndrome. Central to this syndrome are: 

(1) openness to new experience, both with people and with 

new ways of doing things, such as attempting to control 
births; 
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(2) the assertion of increasing independence from authority 
of traditional figures like parents and priests, and a shift 
of allegiance to leaders of government, public affairs, 
trade unions, cooperatives, and the like; 

(3) belief in the efficacy of science and medicine, and a gene- 
ral abandonment of passivity and fatalism in the face 
of life's difficulties; 

(4) ambition for oneself and one's children to achieve high 
occupational and educational goals; 

(5) liking for people to be on time and show an interest in 
carefully planning their affairs in advance; 

(6) display of strong interest and taking an active part in 
civic and community affairs and local politics; and 

(7) striving energetically to keep up with the news, and 
within this effort to prefer news of national and inter- 
national import over items dealing with sports, religion, 
or purely local affairs. 

(Inkeles, 1969, p. 210) 
These variables are logically organized under three categories 
in the present study. Four variables of the Inkeles model 
(1,3,4,5) are included under achievement orientation; two 
variables (2,6) under authority orientation; and one variable (7) 
under broader human concern. The authority orientation vari- 
ables have been further strengthened by another Inkeles study 
on participant citizenship, based on data from the same cross- 
cultural project. He discovered an active or participant citizen- 
ship syndrome which includes: identification with or allegi- 
ance to supralocal and non-parochial public authority; interest 
in civic affairs; information about political figures; participa- 
tion in public organizations; and adherence to rational organi- 
zational rules as a basis for directing government affairs 
(Inkeles, 1969). 

For purposes of the present study, these variables have been 
grouped together under the authority orientation of the modern 
man. These two sets of variables provide an adequate basis 
for testing child socialization practices of modern parents. The 
current study attempts to ascertain whether and to what ex- 
tent they hang together in parents' and/or children's attitudes 
and behavior in a more representative sample of a moderniz- 
ing society. Some other important variables such as efficiency 
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and human dignity could not find a place in Inkeles’ syndrome, 
but they need to be retested in the context of child socializa- 
tion. It is true that these variables create a measurement 
problem in a cross-cultural study, but this can be overcome 
in a study within a single country. 

Another study of comparable breadth of coverage has been 
made by Joseph Kahl (1968) in Brazil and Mexico. He attempted 
to list values in fourteen realms with the scale for each area 
varying from modern to traditional poles, with the possibility 
of a number of intermediate points. The fourteen variables 
included in the study are: activism (as opposed to fatalism), 
low integration with relatives, preference for urban life, indivi- 
dualism, low community stratification, high mass media parti- 
cipation, low stratification of life chances, family modernism 
(nuclear family), low religiosity, risk-taking, occupational 
primacy, trust, favouring large companies, and the desirability ` 
of manual work. The first seven values composed a single pat- 
tern or empirical syndrome that he labelled the “core” of 
modernism. The data showed that a man who believed strong- 
ly in some of these values was likely also to acquiesce in the 
Others: although each had its own identity, and varied to some 
degree independently of the others, in general they were 
sufficiently related to form in a single syndrome. The implica- 
tions are that the values in modernism can be measured, and 
the components of modernism are interrelated in the minds 
of most men, although it is possible for some men to be 
modern on a few values and traditional on others. Kahl has 
also found that modernism in values can be used as a predic- 
tor of educational aspirations and accomplishments, and also 
in such matters as the number of children considered ideal. 
In a way this goes beyond predictions based solely on position 
in the social structure. 

There is a remarkable consistency between the findings in 
the studies of Kahl and Inkeles on psychological orientations 
of the modern man. But there also are significant disagreements 
between the two studies. In Kahl's study, family modernism, 
low religiosity, occupational primacy, and trust were not plac- 
ed in his “соге” of modernism, whereas these variables occupy 
a fairly respectable position in the "Overall Modernity Scale" 
of Inkeles. It is maintained. however, that they are important 
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variables from the point of view of child socialization and 
should be included in this present study. 


There are other studies on the subjective aspect of indivi- 
dual modernity which have comparable coverage and empiri- 
cal precision. They are mentioned here because of their 
important bearing on the conceptual and methodological basis 
of the present study. Doob (1967), in his study on psychologi- 
cal modernization in Africa, defined the following scales in 
terms of a norm of modernization: temporal orientation to 
future; belief in government; confidence and optimism in life; 
patriotism; science and determinism; conception of people as 
generous and trustworthy; approval of country's politics and 
leadership; tribalism —  de-emphasizing traditional values and 
practices. The items under these scales were rated and, on the 
basis of their scores from fourteen samples, they were placed 
in six different categories: strongly modern, modern, non- 
modern, strongly non-modern, mixed, and very mixed. The 
Scores were obtained on the basis of the assent or dissent of 
the majority in the sample to the 80 statements of moderniza- 
tion, majority being defined as over 75% or under 25%. A 
complete agreement or disagreement on these statements Бу 
the majority defines a "strong" statement. In the same way, 
other groups have been scored. These scales seem to be suffi- 
ciently reliable and objective to justify their use in a cross- 
cultural study. Р 


A similar measurement of traditional vs. Western attitudes 
has been constructed, validated and applied by Dawson in his 


study of West African countries. He defined the purpose of 
his study as follows: 


(1) controlling for traditional vs. Western attitudes in the 
study of tribal-social distance effects, in inter-tribal 
relations; 


(2) controlling for possible effects of traditional vs. Western 


environmental experience on habits of perceptual 
inference. 


(Dawson, 1967, p. 81) 
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In addition to acting as a controlling variable in different 
studies, the scale was also required to measure attitude and 
value change in a traditional vs. Western context. Dawson 
selected eighteen social anthropological concepts, such as tradi- 
tional concept of gifts, native vs. modern medicine, parental 
authority, role and status of women, traditional customs vs. 
modern education, and traditional work vs. modern industrial 
and commercial work. Each of these eighteen concepts was 
defined by four statements, giving a number of opinions about 
particular concepts ranging from a traditional attitude to a 
semi-traditional attitude, to a semi-Western attitude, to a 
Western attitude. He used five-point ratings to measure the 
effective components of attitudes towards attitude stimuli. He 
tested the traditional-Western scale in two research studies and 
found it quite useful and effective in its discriminatory power 
in differentiating traditional-oriented samples from Western- 
orientated samples. 

These two standard scales of traditional vs. modern attitudes 
can be distinguished in terms of their analytical and topical 
nature. Doob selected more analytical concepts to define and 
scale down modernism, whereas Dawson's approach is more 
topical. Both have covered a number of common dimensions 
of modernism. Another common merit of these two scales is 
that they conceived a sort of continuum between traditional 
and modern poles, with some intermediate types. Inkeles and 
Kahl also attempted to identifify subtypes of psychological 
modernism, but they followed different methods. Inkeles used 
dichotomies to identify traditional and modern responses on 
various items, but followed item analysis and criterion group 
methods to identify types and subtypes. The results of his 
analysis is presented in Long Form and Short Form scales 
(Smith and Inkeles, 1966). Kahl's basic conceptual definition of 
modernism on fourteen scales constitute his Modernism I and 
the empirical syndrome of seven scales, Modernism II. He con- 
ceived some intermediate types on these scales, but did not 
make them explicit. 

Rogers' paradigm of individual modernization was referred 
to earlier in this chapter’. This paradigm treats such subjective 


l. See page 22. 
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variables as empathy, achievement motivation and fatalism as 
intervening variables; and innovativeness, political knowledge 
and aspirations as the main consequence variables. He mani- 
pulated the status of these variables and. found strong associa- 
tion between them in a multivariate analysis. In another study 
he defined innovativeness as the degree to which an individual 
adopts new ideas early in relation to other members of his 
social system. He measured the relationship between innova- 
tiveness and norms of the social system at different levels and 
found that the former varies directly with the norms of his 
social system on innovativeness. 


Achievement Orientation: 

McClelland developed a psychosocial model of economic 
development and modernization which includes three key con- 
cepts — achievement, power and affiliation. Need achievement 
is conceived as “an enduring personality disposition to strive 
for success in situations where the performance is to be evaluat- 
ed in terms of excellence. The disposition is assumed to be 
learned, so that its strength may vary as between individuals” 
(McClelland, 1961). Need power is defined as “a concern with 
the control of the means of influencing a person. Such a con- 
cern may be inferred from emotional reactions to a dominance 
situation, from dominance activities, or from an interpersonal 
relationship of a superior-subordinate nature” (Veroff, 1958, 
pp. 220-225). Need affiliation is concerned with “establishing, 
maintaining, or restoring a positive, affective relationship with 
another person. This relationship is more adequately described 
by the word ‘friendship’. Affiliative concern is readily inferred 
from some statements of how one person feels about another 
or about their relationship. Some statements of liking, or the 
desire to be liked or accepted oy forgiven, reveal the nature of 
relationship” (Heynes, Veroff, and Atkinson, 1958, pp. 205-207). 

McClelland made an empirical study of a number of coun- 
tries and found that high need Achievement and high other- 
directedness are strongly associated with rapid economic de- 
velopment; that need Affiliation is negatively correlated with 
need Power; and, further, that a low need Affiliation and high 
need Power are likely to lead to authoritarian methods of 
obtaining ends, including economic ends (McClelland, 1961). 
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Summing up his findings at another place, he says: “The 
impulse to modernization in ideal psychological terms seems to 
consist in part of a personal virtue — nAch — and in part of 
a social virtue — interest in the welfare of the generalized 
other fellow.” This mental virus, nAch, according to McClel- 
land, is identified with “doing something well” or “doing some- 
thing better” than it has been done before, more efficiently, 
more quickly, with less labor, and with a better result. The 
other key ingredient in modernization is the conscience, the 
“concern for the common welfare of all” (McClelland, 1966). 

McClelland and his associates have directed their efforts 
more to the study of achievement motivation, while the other 
two ingredients of their trinity — affiliation and power — have 
not received adequate attention in their study of moderniza- 
tion. The achievement orientation has been conceived as a 
syndrome which includes the opportunity structure as well as 
such psycho-cultural factors as achievement motivation and 
achievement value orientation. The value orientations have 
been studied in terms of activistic-passivistic, present-future, 
and familistic-individualistic. 

These three sets of variables — social stratification, achieve- 
ment motivation and achievement value orientation — cohere 
as a syndrome in achievement orientation (Rosen, 1958). In a 
cross-cultural study of socialization and achievement motiva- 
tion in Brazil and the United States of America, Rosen (1962) 
found that the combination of authoritarianism, excessive pro- 
tectiveness, and early indulgence which boys experience in a 
type of structure very common to Brazil — the authoritarian, 
father-dominated family — is significantly more responsible 
for their markedly low achievement motivation as compared 
with their American peers. The data revealed that Brazilian 
mothers were less likely to train their sons in independence, 
self-reliance, autonomy and achievement than were American 
mothers, at all class levels. 

McClelland (1969) has also found that the origin of these 
motives lies in certain parental values and interaction patterns 
in the family. He has stressed the role of the family as the 
key formative influence. A child can learn and acquire these 
motives early in life, say, at the age of eight or ten, as a result 
of the way his parents have raised him. 
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McClelland’s psycho-social model, comprising achievement, 
power and affiliation, provides an excellent basis for the study 
of psycHological properties of individual modernization. Some 
other cross-cultural studies attempted to measure the inter- 
action of these psychological variables, but they found "need 
Power" and "need Affiliation" to be negatively associated with 
economic growth, which was taken to be the function of need 
Achievement (Kock, 1969; French, 1956). These conclusions 
indicate the need for further study of these interrelationships 
and also of the socio-cultural matrix which influences the 
operation and development of these various motivational orien- 
tations (Eisenstadt, 1963). 

Individual modernization also has been studied purely in terms 
of cognitive development and occupational socialization. The 
UNRISD (United Nations Research Institute for Social 
Development, 1968) defined modernization as new techniques 
of production and new forms of organization in agriculture and 
industry, and identified the learning of skills and intellectual 
development for economic activities of a society as a key factor 
in modernization. Its study found that there are certain sensory- 
motor and intellectual skills required for the efficient per- 
formance of industrial tasks, and these skills depend to a 
large extent on experience incidentally acquired during 
childhood by living in a technological environment. In a 
traditional environment there is lack of familiarity with these 
tools of Western economy; there is lack of formal education 
and training; and there is lack of a proper background against 
which attitudes considered appropriate to industrial societies 
develop. These difficulties relating to physical and mental 
capacties create great problems in adaptation to modern tools 
and tasks. The particular environmental factors contributing to 
these difficulties are stated to be lack of early intellectual 
stimulation, maternal deprivation due to abrupt weaning, and 
malnutrition. This UNRISD study has highlighted an important 
element in individual modernity, namely, acquisition of technical 
skills and their physical and psychologcal prerequisites. The 
present study does not attempt to measure the development 
of technical skills in modernizing individuals, but it certainly 
focuses upon their physical and psychological prerequisites, 
particularly in the context of child socialization. 
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Authority Orientation : 

There are a number of other studies which do not claim 
as comprehensive coverage as some of the earlier ones, although 
their findings are important insofar as the identification of 
various dimensions in authority orientation and broader human 
concerns are concerned. Bellah (1968) defines modernization as 
a kind of mentality, a new attitude toward change implies a 
new attitude toward authority, and that the direction of change 
is not to be decided by reference to any fixed or any given 
authority in the past, but only through reason and discussion, 
through intelligent inquiry and tentative concensus. It would 
seem, then, that child socialization is an appropriate field in 
which to test the basic reorientation of modern man in relation 
to his authority system. 

Fred Riggs (1964), in his study of public administration in 
developing countries, identified the transitional characteristics 
of this psychological orientation to the authority system. He 
used David Riesman's typology? in describing this phase as 
characterized by an inner-directed motivational pattern. He 
observed that “many individuals are uprooted from traditional, 
social and value moorings, but have not yet adopted the 
psychic flexibility which permits them to shift their values from 
one situation to another. Hence, they adopt their own personal 
Set of values, expressed as inner-direction. Variety then occurs. 
not as between primary groups or associations, but rather as 
between individuals." This characteristic is an intermediate 
phase of individualization in the process of social change and 
indicates a partial internalization of the values of modernization. 
However, this is a useful concept for identifying the transi- 
tional personality orientations of man in the process of 
modernization. 

A more or less similar set of variables, as discussed earlier, 
has been found in the attitudinal syndrome of political 
modernity. Sherrill (1969), on the basis of data gathered in 
the United States, concluded that the politically modern man 
is characterized by a latent ideology or syndrome of orientations 
toward. the political world. These orientations include 


2. For further discussion, see Riesman, David, The Lonely Crowd: 
A Study of the Changing American Character, New York: Doubleday 
& Co. Inc. 1953. 
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identification with the national community, ability to distinguish 
between personal and political relationships, strong ego, 
opinionation, empathy, high exposure to mass media, need to 
affiliate with others, information, optimism, and general faith 
in people (most of these are included in the current study under 
broader human concern); participation, concerned with political 
events, feeling capable to influence authoritative decisions, and 
general faith in government (most of these are included in the 
current study under authority orientation). He found that these 
attitudes have structural linkage, that is, low scores on these 
measures are consistently related to Negroes and low-income 
people. 

The role of early life experiences in individual modernization 
has been identified in a number of studies referred to earlier. 
There are other studies which have particularly focused on the 
relationship between early life experiences and political 
participation at the adult level, generally assumed to be the 
essential characteristic of the modern man. Almond and Verba 
(1963), in their cross-cultural study of political socialization and 
civic competence, selected the participation aspect of the 
authority system and found that social participation in the 
family, school and work-place is related to political participation. 
Because of the structural differences between the two systems 
of authority and decision-making, they measured the individual’s 
subjective attitude toward authority. They concluded that there 
is indeed a generalization from the non-political sphere to the 
polity. If the individual has had an opportunity to participate 
in the family, in school and at work, he is more likely than 
someone who did not have the same opportunities to consider 
himself competent in influencing the government. This study 
highlights the role of social participation in political modernity 
and finds this experience related to early socialization. The 
socialization experiences at an early stage of life are prepolitical 
citizenship experiences, when the individual is inducted into a 
sequence of decision-making systems with particular authority 
and participation patterns and with particular kinds of claim 
or demand inputs and policy outputs (Almond and Coleman, 
1960). 

_ Hess and Torney (1967), in their study of political socialization 
in American children, found the family not to be a key 
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socializing agency. According to this study the influence of the 
family in general seems to be primarily indirect and to influence 
attitudes toward authority, rules and compliance. School is 
found to play the largest part in teaching attitudes, conceptions 
and beliefs about the operation of the political system. They 
discuss four models of political socialization: accumulation 
model, interpersonal transfer model, 


identification model and 
cognitive development model. The second and third models 
have particular 


reference to childhood socialization. Their 
identification model assumes that by virtue of his experience 
as a child in the family, and as a pupil in 


the school he has. 
developed multi-faceted relationships to figures of autho- 


rity. In subsequent relationships with authority figures he, 
des of interaction which are 


as an adult, will establish mo 
similar to those experienced with persons in early life. The 
identification model stresses the child's imitation of the be- 
havior of some significant other person — usually a parent 
or teacher — who has not attempted to persuade the child 
to his viewpoint. 
These studies have identified some useful dimensions in 
political socialization which can be applied to the study of 
authority orientation in modernization. Their common elements 
are: (1) close relationship between preadult and adult social- 
ization; (2) transmission of attitudes, information and skills 
from one sphere to another; and (3) important preadult 
socialization variables of authority orientation in the sense of 
Participation in decision-making, identification with authority 
figures, inner direction, cognitve orientation and method of 
handling interpersonal problems. 


Human Concern: 
The third dimension of individual modernity, broader human 


concern, identified for investigation in the present study, has 
been the subject of a number of studies. Cantril (1965) made 
a cross-national study of human concerns in 15 countries, 
including five Westernized ones. He used 145 items to 
measure the different types of human concerns: personal 
aspirations, personal fears, national aspirations, and national 
fears. He identified personal aspirations and fears in terms 
of wider horizons of awareness and concern: from items having 
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to do with self or family to items involving other people, the 
community, or the nation. The general categories included under 
personal concerns are personal values and character, personal 
economic situation, job situation, health, family references, 
and social values. Some of the relevant items included under 
these categories are self-development, acceptance by others, 
sense of personal worth, decent standard of living, success in 
work, own health and health of family, happy family life, social 
justice, future generations, and usefulness to others. Similarly, 
national aspirations include items such аз social justice, 
elimination of discrimination, and a sense of social and 
political responsibility and awareness. 

Cantril found that the personal aspirations relating to 
economic matters and family and health were rated high as 
compared with personal values and character, and social 
values. Similarly, at the level of national aspirations, social 
concerns were rated lower than general economic and political 
concerns. In this respect his scale does not clearly discriminate 
between the Westernized and non-Westernized countries. How- 
ever, the study gives some important variable as well as a 
measuring device for rating human concerns. 

The findings of this study support a hypothesis of the present 
study, related to differential patterns of individual modern- 
ization, which assumes that individuals vary on three dimensions 
of the modernity scale and that this results in the identification 
of some definite types or subtypes of modern man. It should 
be noted that this assumption does not contradict a transcul- 
tural, psychosocial model of individual modernity, as identified 
by the Overall Modernity (OM) scale of Inkeles. 

Lerner's typology of participant society provides another 
psychological dimension of human concern — empathic capacity. 
He identifies the  characterological transformation that 
accompanies modernization as psychic mobility, with empathy 
as its mechanism. He measured this capacity with "having 
opinion" on public matters. Lerner says that development 
requires the "opening" of personality. The defensive-rejective 
personality constricts change and « priori personality growth. 
The expansive-incorporative personality facilitates change and, 


3. See pp. 33-34. 
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by operating selectively, it leads to an orderly sequence of 
changes that constitute growth. The mechanism to open 
personality is empathy, the ability to project oneself into the 
role of other persons (Lerner, 1969). 

Rogers (1969) has also included this variable in his paradigm 
of individual modernization. Inkeles (1966), in his cross-cultural 
study, used human dignity to define human concern, and 
measured on a scale of “protection to the powerless”. He did 
not find it strongly associated with individual modernity. 
However, two items of his pool on dignity valuation which are 
related to “treatment of defeated persons” and “self vs. other’s 
feelings” managed to get a place in his OM scale. 

Some ‘other dimensions of human concern emphasized in 
socialist societies include self-discipline, collective responsibility, 
and mutual concern. Bronfenbrenner (1970) in his recent study 
Of Soviet upbringing observed that there is considerable 
emphasis on character education aimed at developing these 
personal qualities in the Soviet system. This goal is achieved 
through large-scale involvement of older children and adults 
in working with younger age-groups, deliberate employment of 
group forces in reinforcing desired behaviour within the 
enduring social context of the collective, and the assignment of 
responsibilities in the name of super-ordinate goals even to 
the very young in the classroom. the school, and the commu- 
nity. According to him, the process of collective socialization 
is initiated at a very early stage of life, and there is consistency 
in approach between different socializing agencies, such as the 
family, the school, peers and collectives. 

Similar personality orientations in the socialization process 
have been reported in the studies on the Kibbutz. Bettleheim 
(1969) stated that due to multiple parenting and communal 
socialization, children in the Kibbutz do not suffer from basic 
conflicts around trust, autonomy, initiative, industry and self- 
identity, as is the case in individualistic societies. In such a 
Socialization context. there are heights of intimate mutuality, 
communal responsibilities and individualation, and children 
feel strong identification with society's "cultural carrier”, and 
not with their biological parents. 

These studies identified some © 
concern, such as self-discipline, collective 


ther dimensions of human 
identification, and 
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extended mutual concern. These variables are useful in the 
study of individual modernity in the context of a socialistic 
pattern of society, which is the preferred goal of many develop- 
ing countries. 

In summary, the subjective characteristics of individual 
modernization, as identified and measured in the various 
studies referred to in this section, and also relevant to the 
present study, are listed below. Some of these variables did 
not find a place in the hard core of individual modernization 
in any one of the studies, but they seem to be relevant vari- 
ables, and need to be further tested before they are finally 
rejected. Some of the variables do not appear to have a well- 
defined dimension, and some others seem to have a multi- 
dimensional character. However, all these variables have been 
operationally classified under the three dimensions of indivi- 
dual modernization as defined in the present study: 


Achievement Orientation: 

(1) achievement motivation as defined by a standard of 
excellence; 

(2) openness to new experience, both with people and with 
new ways of doing things; 

(3) belief in efficacy of science and medicine, as opposed to 
fatalism; 

(4) high educational and occupational aspirations for one- 
self and one’s children; 

(5) temporal orientation to the future and interest in 
planning; 

(6) efficiency in task performance; and 

(7) occupational primacy and technical skills. 


Authority Orientation: 

(1) assertion of increasing independence from the authority 
of traditional figures; 

(2) identification with and allegiance to leaders and organiza- 
tions transcending the parochial and the premordial; 

(3) strong interest and active participation in civic and com- 
munity affairs; 

(4) an orientation to rational structure of rules and regula- 
tions in authority systems; 
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(5) a new attitude toward authority, characterized by rea- 
son and discussion, intelligent inquiry, and tentative 
consensus; and 

(6) subjective competence in social and political participa- 
tion. 


Human Concern Orientation: 

(1) empathic capacity; 

(2) human worth and dignity; 

(3) individualization; 

(4) low community stratification; 

(5) low stratification of life chances; 

(6) low integration with relatives; 

(7) family modernism; 

(8) trust and optimism in life; and 

(9) lack of social discrimination based on age, sex and 
ethnicity. 


Ш. CHILD SOCIALIZATION 


wo sections 


The review of the literature in the preceding t 
hich define 


of this chapter identified two sets of variables W 
the objective and subjective characteristics of modern man. 
As stated earlier, individual modernization proceeds through 
the socialization process, whether it is from the objective to 
the subjective level or from the adult generation to the younger 
generation. Since the present study is designed to focus on the 
relationship between individual modernization and child social- 
ization, it seems appropriate to review briefly the existing litera- 
ture on child socialization. The three aspects of child socializa- 
tion having particular relevance to the present study are: 
(1) family setting variables, (2) child behavior variables, and 
G) the intervening processes or linking mechanisms between 
the two. The review of the studies that follows will be confin- 
ed to these aspects of child socialization. These studies have 
been made both in developing and developed societies. 


Family Setting Variables: 
Hoffman and Lippitt (1960) 
family life variables in child socializatio 


have reviewed the studies on 
n and classified them, 
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along with others, the following categories: "current family 
setting; relationships between parents; personal characteristics 
of parents; and child-oriented parental attitudes. The current 
family setting includes such variables as culture, social class, 
occupation, and rural-urban-suburban location. The relation- 
Ships between parents include such variables as power rela- 
tions, decision-making patterns, division of labor, communica- 
tion pattern, degree of consensus, and affective relationship. 
The personal characteristics of parents include those psycholo- 
gical characteristics of parents not specifically oriented to 
parental function, such as general personality structure, religi- 
ous values, social attitudes, and philosophy of life. Under 
child-oriented parental attitudes there are such variables as 
child-rearing goals, concept about the parent role and child 
role, attitudes toward parenthood, attitudes about discipline 
techniques, and acceptance or rejection of the child." Clausen 
(1966) identified three aspects of family structure having 
relevance to child socialization: membership composition, role 
relationships, and parental personalities, values and family 
processes. These three categories include more or less the 
same set of variables as described by Hoffman and Lippitt. 
A broader analytical model includes the ecological, economic, 
political and cultural systems that influence the family and 
its child socialization practices (Whiting, 1963; Inkeles, 1969). 

There are several studies on social class and child socializa- 
tion which used measures of dwelling area, income, occupa- 
tion, education, prestige and life style (Warner, Meeker, and 
Elles, 1949; Hollingshead and Redlich, 1958; Kahl and Davis, 
1955; Bronfenbrenner, 1958). This concept has been related to 
the child's perceptions. attitudes, personality, motivations, 
future expectations, and overt behavior. "Some of the studies 
examined the relationship between class and child-rearing 
variables, and between class and child behavior. Some related 
class to child-rearing variables, and the latter, in turn, to child 
behavior. Others stopped at the point of relating to child-rear- 
ing variables, often inferring the probable child resultants or 
leaving that linkage to other researchers." (Hoffman and Lippitt, 
1960) 

Davis and Havinghurst (1946) in their classical study of 
child-rearing found social class differences to be more impor- 
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tant than ethnic differences. Their conclusions are that middle 
class parents are more rigorous in their training for feeding and 
cleanliness habits; expect earlier self and household responsibi- 
lity; and place stricter control over the child's impulses, as 
compared with lower class parents. Bronfenbrenner (1958) in 
his review of several post World War II studies, found middle 
class parents, as compared with lower class parents, to be 
consistently more permissive of the child's spontaneous desires; 
to express affection more freely; to prefer psychological techni- 
ques of discipline such as reasoning and appeals to guilt; and 
to resort to more direct methods like physical punishment, 
Scolding or threats. In other words, the ratio of support to 
control is higher among lower class families. In a subsequent 
study Bronfenbrenner (1961) on the relationship between parental 
behavior and adolescent behavior, as mediated by the sex of 
Parents, sex of the child, and the socio-economic position of 
the family, further concluded that children from higher socio- 
*conomic strata receive more favourable ratings on such vari- 
ables as responsibility and levels of aspiration, and that the 
tendency for girls to excel boys on these traits appears at both 
Social class levels. The sex differences in parental treatment are 
тоге pronounced at the lower class and less pronounced in 
the upper middle class levels. He measured social class by the 
father's educational level, parental power by their decision- 
making and expressive rejection, and child behavior by child's 
responsibility and aspirations. 

Some studies stressing the value orientations of social class 
found that parents prepare their children for the kinds of oc- 
Cupational and socio-cultural demands they themselves have 
experienced in terms of their own social class. Thus, lower 
Class parents stress obedience and conformity, while middle 
Class parents emphasize self-control and self-direction (Melvin 
Kohn, 1963; Miller and Swanson, 1958). Rural or urban family 
background is another variable considered to be important in 
the socialization of the child. It was found that this social 
setting is closely related to the patterns of behavior expected 
of the child, the socialization of some specific roles, and kinds 
Of pressures brought on the child to conform to these roles, 
and also to his future orientation, particularly his educational 
and occupational aspirations (Oeser and Emery, 1954). 
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Family structure has been studied in terms of the involve- 
ment of relatives other than parents, the number of children 
in the family, their birth order, and the role of siblings in the 
socialization process. There is little research on the role of 
relatives, other than parents, in child socialization in the United 
States. Some cross-cultural studies suggest that in extended 
families children are consistently controlled but also treated 
less harshly than when their parents are the only adults in 
the household. For example, children’s aggression in extended 
families is most severaly prohibited, but techniques of control 
are indirect, and children are less likely to be spanked or 
reprimanded (Whiting and Whiting, 1960). In such a household 
there is greater continuity of care and nurturance, and emo- 
tional ties between the child and his biological parents are less 
intense. There are close, warm, but protective relationships 
between grandparents and children (Apple, 1956; Young and 
Willmott, 1957). At the same time, such a household provides 
multiple adult models to which children can relate with com- 
fortable familiarity. However, the influence of other relatives 
on the child will largely depend on intergenerational harmony 
or conflicts in attitudes and values (Clausen, 1966). 

Family size in terms of the number of children is another 
important variable in family socialization. The large family places 
high valuation on organization and leadership, cooperation, 
conformity and close interdependence between roles and tasks, 
and heavy reliance upon older children for care and control 
of their younger siblings (Bossard and Boll, 1966). Such families 
suffer from heavy strain on their economic resources and 
parental behavior is more autocratic and authoritarian, both 
in middle class and lower class families as their size increases 
(Elder and Bowerman, 1963). Other studies found small family 
size related to achievement orientation and that parents in the 
small family set higher educational and occupational goals and 
standards of excellence (Elder, 1962; Rosen, 1961: Douglas, 1964). 

These studies suggest that the objective conditions of child 
socialization, as measured by social class variables, rural-urban 
background and family structure variables, have a close rela- 
tionship with the child socialization practices of parents and 
the personality orientations of children. These variables are 
particularly important for the study of socialization practices 
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as they are useful in defining whether these practices are 
achievement- or non-achievement-oriented, authoritarian or 
non-authoritarian, or intense or diffuse in interpersonal rela- 
tionships. They can also be used in predicting the personality 
outcomes of children, provided other intervening variables are 
also taken into consideration. 


Child Behavior Variables: 

The relevant studies on child behavior follow structural, 
functional or developmental models of human behavior. Some 
cross-cultural studies have adopted various systems of behavior 
common to all societies during childhood socialization. Whiting 
and Child (1953) made a study of child-rearing practices in 
51 societies, and selected five systems of behavior — oral, anal, 
Sexual, dependence, and aggression — on the basis of their 
Universal characteristics. The sexual system of behavior was 
further analyzed into four subsystems: immodesty, masturba- 
tion, heterosexual play, and homosexual play. Similarly, aggres- 
Sive behavior was analyzed, through five components: temper 
tantrums, physical aggression, verbal aggression, property 
damage, and disobedience. In six culture studies Whiting (1963) 
adopted nine behavioral systems which include succorance, 
nurturance, self-reliance, achievement, responsibility, obedience, 
Sociability, dominance, and aggression. Succorance is defined 
aS asking others for help; nurturance as giving help or emotional 
Support; Self-reliance as doing things for one’s self; achieve- 
ment as Striving to meet internal standards of excellence; 
"esponsibility as performing one’s expected role duties; 
Obedience as attempting to meet the demands of others; domin- 
ance as attempting to change other's behavior; sociability as 
making friendly approaches to other individuals; and aggression 
as hurting others. 

These systems of behavior were analyzed in a developmental 
Sequence in terms of stages, social matrix, and tasks of deve- 
lopment, and also in a functional perspective in terms of role 
?nd power differentiation. Erikson (1959) identified five stages 
Of psychosocial development during the early period of life. 
Each of these stages makes a definite input into the process of 
Personality development, such as trust (or lack of trust), auto- 
поту (or shame), initiative (or guilt), industry (or inferiority), 
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and identity (or identity diffusion). These psychological inputs 
into the personality system can be related both to the systems 
of behavior and to the specific role orientations of preadult 
personality in a developmental model. Bettleheim (1969) says 
that Erikson’s scheme is a theoretical model derived from 
middle-class rearing and not a description of things as they 
are. It is undoubtedly true, also, that Erikson's scheme parti- 
cularly relates to middle class in a modern society. But, 
Erikson’s conceptual formulation is helpful in identifying some 
of the modern characteristics of child socialization. 

Parsons (1954), in his analytical paradigm of family socializa- 
tion, related the important phases of child socialization with 
the functional requirements of a social system, namely, its role 
and power differentiation and relational orientation. He has 
dichotomized role differentiation into instrumental and expres- 
sive categories; power differentiation into superior and inferior 
categories; and relational orientation into familial and extra- 
familial categories (particularistic-universalistic aspect). The 
three-dimensional approach to child socialization based on the 
three axes of function, power and relationship provides a good 
conceptual model for a study of child personality in the process 
of modernizing changes. 

The three analytical models based on behavioral systems, 
developmental phases, and functional orientations have contri- 
buted heavily toward the formulation of the child behavior 
concept of the present study. It has been designed to include 
some of the basic systems of behavior referred to earlier. The 
developmental process was identified in terms of the sequence 
of inputs and outputs in the socialization process, particularly 
at the preadolescent and adolescent levels. The functional 
orientations were related to the end-product of child socializa- 
tion in the context of modernization and its orientations to 
achievement, authority, and human concern. The psychological 
properties of these orientations were discussed in the earlier 
review of various studies. 


Socialization Variables: 

Child socialization practices link the family setting variables 
and the child behavior variables. Numerous studies have identi- 
fied different dimensions of this linkage. Whiting and Child 
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(1953), in their cross-cultural study, defined and studied three 
major aspects of the socialization process: initial indulgence 
of a particular system of behavior, age of socialization, and 
severity of socialization. They concluded for indulgence and 
severity, and with less certainty for age, that the practices of 
a society for one system of behavior are almost entirely 
independent of its practices with respect to the other systems 
of behavior. 

Sears, Maccoby, and Levin (1957), in their study of American 
children under five years of age, identified the following 
dimensions of maternal behavior: permissiveness-strictness; 
general family adjustment; warmth of mother-child relation- 
ship; responsible child training orientation; aggressiveness and 
punitiveness; perception of husband; and orientation toward 
the child's physical well-being. In addition, the distinction bet- 
ween love-oriented and object-oriented discipline was also 
found to be important, although it was not identifiable as a 
major attitude dimension through the use of factor analysis. 

Schaefer and Bayley (1963) constructed a two-dimensional 
model of love vs. hostility and autonomy vs. control to study 
maternal behavior, and of love vs. hostility and introversion vs. 
extraversion to study adolescent behavior. Their circumplex 
model for maternal behavior includes such variables as indul- 
gence, cooperativeness, indifference, demanding, and authorita- 
rian orientations, on those two dimensions. Similarly, adole- 
scent behavior includes such variables as conformity, friendli- 
ness, aggressiveness and withdrawal, on the two dimensions 
of the adolescent behavior model. They found, in general, high 
correlations between maternal behavior and child behavior. 
However, maternal behavior was found to be highly consistent 
for variables on the love vs. hostility dimension. Child be- 
havior on both dimensions varies with the sex and age of the 
child. The quality of early mother-child relationship is more 
highly correlated with the son's attitude toward achievement 
than his social behavior at later stages. 

A number of empirical studies conclude that early socializa- 
tion practices based on warmth and independence are closely 
related to the development of an achievement-orientation and 
non-authoritarian personality (McClelland, 1961; Atkinson, 
1960; Winterbottom, 1958). There are some studies which have 
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found inverse relationship between achievement-motivation and 
“field dependence” (Wertheim and Mednick, 1958; McClelland 
and Friedman, 1952). A number of studies identified other 
variables in achievement-orientation, such as independence, 
competence of performance, positive social reinforcement, 
mastery, effectance, curiosity, manipulation drive, need to know, 
aggression, etc. (Crandall, 1963; Hunt, 1960; Kegan, 1967; 
Nissen, 1954; Cortes and Gatti, 1966). These studies lead to 
the conclusion that there is no consistent relationship between 
permissiveness and restrictiveness dimension and achievement 
of the child, as expressed across a wide range of fantasy and 
overt behavior measures. A somewhat more consistent picture 
emerges if one turns away from these dimensions to consider 
parents who themselves value achievement and who actively 
train their children toward an achievement orientation (Zigler 
and Child, 1969). 

Some other studies have distinguished two principal contexts 
of child socialization, as family vs. collective experience, and 
two principal methods of child socialization, as spontaneity 
vs. modelling. These studies concluded that it makes a signifi- 
cant difference in the personality orientations of children in a 
socialistic society as to whether primary responsibility for 
bringing up children is located in collectives or whether role 
models are used (Bronfenbrenner, 1970; Bettleheim, 1969). 

In summary, studies on child socialization have identified 
some important variables in relation to family setting, child 
behavior and socialization practices. These variables also are 
assumed to be significant in the modernization of child sociali- 
zation. Variables relevant to family setting include social class 
as measured by income, occupation and education of the 
parents, rural-urban background, subculture, family structure, 
and parental attitudes and behavior with respect to achieve- 
ment and authority. Variables relevant to child behavior in- 
clude basic systems of behavior: oral, anal, sexual, dependency, 
and aggression; basic psychological inputs into the personality 
Tee of the child: trust, autonomy, initiative, industry, and 
identity; and basic socialization orientations of the child de- 
fined in terms of instrumental and expressive roles, superior and 


inferior power, and familial and extrafamilial relationship 
orientations. 
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Some important dimensions of child socialization practices 
are also identified in these studies, including acceptance vs. 
rejection, autonomy vs. control, and family vs. collective. These 
sets of variables and dimensions are useful to define the back- 
ground of the parents, their child socialization practices and 
the personality orientations of their children in the present 


study. 


CHAPTER III 
CONCEPTUAL MODEL OF THE STUDY 


As was stated in the introduction and made more explicit 
in the course of the review of the literature, individual 
modernization, particularly in relation to socio-cultural sub- 
systems and social services, is largely an unexplored field of 
study. This statement is more valid in the case of the child 
socialization dimension of individual modernization. Most of 
the studies on individual modernity have focused upon the 
objective and subjective characteristics of modern man. Studies 
on the subjective aspect primarily deal with general motivational 
patterns and value orientation. Some of these studies include 
child socialization practices to define psycho-social modernity, 
but they are confined to family planning and aspirations for the 
education, occupation, and life style of children (Inkeles, 1969; 
Feldman and Hurn, 1966). They do not include other important 
child socialization variables relevant to modernization. In fact, 
they focus on identification of a set of objective or subjective 
variables, and include certain socialization variables only 
incidentally. UNRISD (1968) has undertaken a study of pre- 
paration of the child for modernization which focuses on 
Cognitive orientations’ and development of skills. I am not 


aware of any other empirical study which has direct! 
on the problem of child socializ 
ization, although the 

emphasized in a numb 
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various inputs into the socialization function, the functional orien- 
tations of the socialization process, and the outputs of this pro- 
cess (Inkeles, 1969). The inputs have been described in terms of 
both the objective and subjective conditions of individual mod- 
ernity. The functional orientations of child socialization as 
identified here include psychological orientations to achievement, 
authority system, and human concern. These orientations are 
assumed to be the key psychological dispositions defining indivi- 
dual modernity. The outputs of child socialization also have been 
viewed in terms of the personality orientations of the younger 
generation, more or less around these three psychological 
dispositions of modern man. These three dimensions of child 
socialization as identified in the process of modernization have 
been built into a single research design, and it is expected that 
its broad perspective will give better insight into the process 
of raising a new generation of modern man responsible for 
shaping modernization in emerging societies. This insight might 
not be available if this study took a discrete view of child 
socialization and individual modernization. Such a broad, and 
at the same time specific, understanding is a prerequisite of 
effective social planning and policy development. It is hoped 
that the findings of this study will contribute to the definition 
of social priorities and the development of criteria for social 
allocations in developing countries. 

The conceptual model of this study consists of four 
components, namely, the objective and subjective characteristics 
of modern man, the child socialization function of modern man, 
the personality outcome of modern child socialization, and the 
social policy implications of modern socialization. The objective 
and subjective characteristics of modern man have been 
identified by the following sets of variables: 


Objective characteristics: 


(1) urban residence; 

(2) industrial occupation; 

(3) rise in income level; 

(4) modern education; 

(5) small family size; 

(6) free marriage; " 
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(7) age at marriage and first child birth; 
(8) use of modern medicine; and 
(9) social participation. 


Subjective characteristics: 


(1) belief in family planning; 

(2) equal status of women; 

(3) change in traditional roles of family members; 
(4) open communication between family members; 
(5) rejection of other worldly religious beliefs; 

(6) pragmatic basis of ethical norms; 

(7) independence from traditional authority figures; 
(8) belief in freedom of sex; 

(9) importance of money in life; and 

(10) general optimism in life. 


These two sets of variables, if combined, define individual 
modernity for purposes of this study; however, their effects on 
the socialization function and outcome will be assessed 
Separately. For analytical purposes, objective and subjective 
characteristics have been conceived as two separate domains, 
although it is quite likely that specific variables in these 
domains have considerable overlap. This analytical categorization 
simply means that in a Particular case objective characteristics 
may or may not cohere with the subjective characteristics. 
It also means that the Objective characteristics may influence 
the socialization function and outcome independently 
of the subjective characteristics. On the basis of these 


two criteria one can further identify lower and higher levels 


of modernization and trace back the roots of these modern 


Characteristics to the early and later socialization experiences 
of parents, 
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describable aspect of behavior that can be clearly and accurately 
differentiated from other aspects and that is quantifiable as to 
amount (Sears et al, 1958). The specific dimensions of child 
socialization of parents, which are relevant to modernization 
practices, have been identified as follows: achievement 
orientation, authority orientation, and concern for human 
beings. Under each one of these dimensions there is a set of 
explanatory variables which will be used to analyze the 
socialization function and outcome. The following are the 
explanatory variables defining different dimensions of parents’ 
socialization functions: 


(1) Orientation to achievement : 


(a) high educational and occupational aspirations; 

(b) autonomy in goal-setting and selection of alternative 
means; 

(c) openness to new experience, both with people and with 
new ways of doing things; 

(d) temporal orientation to present and future, and interest 
in planning; 

(e) efficacy in problem-solving and a general abandonment of 
passivity and fatalism in face of life's difficulties; 

(f) efficiency in task performance; and 

(g) occupational primacy and technical skills. 


(2) Authority orientation: 


(a) independence from traditional authority figures; 

(b) participation in decision-making processes; 

(c) allegiance to extrafamilial social systems; 

(d) non-authoritarian method of handling aggression and 
discipline; and 

(e) rational and growth-promoting use of authority. 


(3) Concern for human beings: 


(a) perception and understanding of the needs of socializee 
as a growing and developing human being; 
(b) respect for the dignity and worth of the individual; 
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(c) low social discrimination; 

(d) open communication, mutual concern and responsibility 
on a broader basis; and 

(e) self-discipline. 


These three coherent sets of explanatory variables define the 
child socialization function of modern man. Although three 
sets have been conceived as separate entities for analytical 
purposes, it is quite likely that here too specific variables are 
correlated not only within specific domains but also across 
domains. This latter situation was found to be true in some of 
the studies reviewed earlier which identified different kinds 
of syndromes, such as an achievement syndrome or a power 
syndrome. Both possibilities are accounted for in this model, 
i.e, a strong correlation between the specific explanatory 
variables within a particular domain, and also some overlap 
across the domains. There is more likelihood of interdomain 
overlap due to the fact that in this study achievement, authority 
and human concern have been viewed in a more functional 
sense. This kind of relationship between the variables and 
between the domains will suggest different variations in the 
pattern of child socialization under modernization. This 
analytical model is expected to give better conceptual control 
over the area under study, and to identify and interpret any 
empirical syndrome of modern child socialization. 

The third component of this model is related to personality 
orientations of children, the end-product of socialization in 
modernization. This will be studied at two levels: analytical 
and topical. The analytical approach to child personality 
orientations follows the three-dimensional approach to five 
systems of behavior. The five systems which have been studied 
are (1) oral, (2) anal, (3) oedipal relationship (primary drives), 
(4) fulfillment of needs such as acceptance, dependency, 
aggression, and so on, and (5) learning (acquired needs). Three 
dimensions are identified to study these systems of behavior: 
(1) indulgence, (2) normal experience, and (3) annoying 
experience resulting from strict control. This part of the 
analytical design has been adapted from the cross-cultural study 
of Whiting and Child, reviewed earlier. In order to project the 
modernization content in child personality orientations, the 
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analytical approach has been supplemented by a topical 
approach. The latter will measure the psychological orientations 
of children in the tradition-modernity dimension and in 
relation to basic topics of life, i.e., religion, money, sex, social 
authority, ethical norms, and general attitudes toward life. The 
analytical design for the study of children's personality orienta- 
tions follows the conceptual model for the study of functional 
orientations of parent socializers in the process of modernization. 
Similarly, the topical design for the study of children's attitudes 
has a close correspondence with the subjective domain of 
individual modernization, where the parents' psychological 
dispositions in the tradition-modernity dimension will be studied 
around the same basic topics of life. The analytical model 
focuses on the developmental experiences of the socializees, 
while the topical model deals with their socio-cultural orienta- 
tions on a more or less concrete level. 

The discussion of the conceptual model of this study will 
not be complete unless the underlying assumptions about the 
realtionships between the different domains are made more 
explicit. As is clear from the preceding presentation, the 
model consists of a number of domains, i.e, objective as well 
as subjective characteristics of modern man; orientations to 
achievement, authority, and human concern under the social- 
ization practices; and developmental experiences and socio- 
cultural orientations of child personality. An analysis and inter- 
relationship of these domains will be examined at two levels : 
the specific variables within a domain, and those variables 
which cut across different domains. The first level of relation- 
Ship is quite obvious and does not need any elaboration. In 
the analysis of interdomain relationships, the set of variables 
describing objective characteristics of modern man will invariably 
be treated as independent variables, with child personality 
orientations as dependent variables. There will not be any 
change in the status of these two sets of variables in the process 
of analysis. But the other sets of variables (for example, 
subjective characteristics of modern man, and his socialization 
functions) will change their status from independent to 
dependent or intervening variables, depending upon the level 
of analysis. The diagram on the next page will make the complex 
nature of these relationships more explicit. 
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This analytical model portrays the various types of relation- 
ships which are likely to occur between different sets of 
variables. A few hypothetical relationships have been identified 
for empirical testing in this study, which will lead to the 
development of an empirical model of individual modernity, 
child socialization practices, and child personality orientations. 
Here the basic hypothesis of this study is that there is a positive 
relationship between the individual modernization of the parents, 
their child socialization practices, and the development of 
modern personality orientations in their children. This basic 


hypothesis leads to a number of other subhypotheses, as stated 
below: 


(1) objective and subjective characteristics of modern man 
Constitute a relatively coherent factor; 

(2) achievement orientation, changed orientation to the 
authority system, and broader human concern all cohere as a 
Syndrome in the child socialization function of modern 
man; 

(3) objective characteristics of modern man are strongly 
associated with the achievement orientation of his child 
Socialization practices, while the subjecive characteristics of 
modern man are highly correlated with a changed orientation 
to the authority system and broader human concern in his 
Socialization practices; 

(4) in the set of variables defining objective characteristics, 
education and occupation are the most significant factors in 
Modernizing child socialization practices; 

(5) mother's education and job experiences are associated 
With non-authoritarian orientation within child socialization 
Practices; 

(6) when measured in their tradition-modernity dimension, 
there is a strong correlation between the socio-cultural orienta- 
tions of parents’ and children’s attitudes; 

(7) parents’ achievement orientation of child socialization is 
negatively associated with an indulgent-restrictive orientation 
of parents in molding the child's personality; 

(8) а non-authoritarian orientation to child socialization 
Practices is associated with a child’s non-authoritarian personality 
Orientation; and 
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(9) there is a discernible difference in child socialization 
practices of modern parents with respect to the sex of their 
children, religions, subcultures, rural-urban setting, income 
levels and family structure. 

The fourth component of this conceptual model consists of 
a social policy analysis. In analyzing the social policy implications 
of this socialization model, it is proposed to apply four key 
concepts: development of resources, allocation of roles, 
distribution of rights, and integration of these elements in the 
process (Gil, 1970). The three dimensions of this social policy 
system are: alternative strategies; target population; and 
impact model (Freeman, 1970). This analytical tool is useful in 
assessing the effect of current social policies as well as in 
defining the strategic importance of a new socialization policy 
to be adopted in the process of modernization. The latter 
element will be identified in three dimensions: adaptive strategy; 
goal attainment strategy; and integrative strategy. The purpose 
of this study is not to undertake any systematic analysis of 
existing social policies related to socialization in a modernizing 
society; rather, it will be useful in projecting certain social 
policy issues related to changes in such areas as social priorities, 
social allocations, and distribution, which might arise out of a 
systematic study of child socialization practices in a particular 
society. The goal attainment strategy would deal with the role 
of various modernizing agencies, of the family in relation to 
extrafamilial agencies, of various modern socialization practices, 
and of various levels of social interventions in the socialization 
process. For example, the goal attainment strategy may require 
setting a high priority for occupational modernization rather 
than for education in a formal sense or for a rise in income 
level. The adaptive strategy implies a discussion of such 
problems as the development of resources and their distribution 
between institutional and non-institutional interventions in the 
socialization process, or between early socialization and later 
socialization. The integrative strategy would deal with the 
relationship in the socialization process between two kinds of 
roles — familial and extrafamilial, and between two kinds of 
resources — developmental and distributive. 
| A consideration of alternative social interventions is an 
important element in social policy development. This study 
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will help to identify those modernizing influences which have 
high potential for effecting changes in the socialization process. 
For example, if occupational modernization is found to be 
highly correlated with modern socialization practices, a shift 
in present social policy is desirable. The urban occupational 
structure is already in the process of change in modernizing 
societies, but the modernization of rural occupations in terms 
of new techniques and new roles may be expected to have an 
impact on changing the socialization practices of parents. Ina 
modernizing country, where 80% of the people depend upon 
an agricultural economy, modernization of agricultural 
occupations would have a double payoff. This will contribute 
to increased agricultural productivity, and at the same time to 
reorientation of child socialization practices in the rural 
community. This change, of course, needs to be supported by 
a reorientation of the educational system in the rural area. 
This is just an illustrative analysis. Similar analyses will be 
undertaken on the basis of which variables (education, urban 
experience, liberation of women, etc.) is found to be highly 
Significant, 

Another point in the study of social policy implications is 
related to the practices of socialization and outcome. Three 
distinct subprocesses of change in this area have been 
identified in the study design discussed earlier. If they are 
found to be highly correlated, a social policy oriented to 
acceleration of changes in one particular sub-process, say 
broadening of loyalties and participation, would have an 
extensive effect, and such a policy combined with appropriate 
educational measures may contribute significantly to raising a 
new generation of modern man. Alternatively, if these social- 
ization orientations are found to be relatively autonomous 
Processes, a three-dimensional approach to child socialization 
for modernization would be highly desirable in a transitional 
Society. Thus, the findings of this study can contribute to guiding 
the choice and development of various alternative strategies of 
Socio-cultural change in the field of child socialization. This 
kind of strategy orientation to social policy has important 
implications for all three subsystems of the social policy: goal 
attainment, adaptation, and integration. Since various groups 
of people in the developing countries live at different levels 
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of economic development and modernization, a dynamic social 
policy, which takes into account the differential needs of 
various subsystems of the society, can be conceived as related 
to their distinctive patterns of modernization and socialization 
orientations, as determined by the application of the conceptual 
tools evolved in this study. 


CHAPTER IV 
METHOD OF INVESTIGATION 


Selection of the Sample: 

The study is based on data collected in India during the 
Period 1964-1968 for a research project sponsored by the Kashi 
Vidyapith Graduate School of Social Work, Varanasi, India, 
for which the author served as Principal Investigator. This 
Project was recommended by the Government of India for 
international assistance, and was supported by the then Welfare 
Administration of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare of the United States Government under PL 4802 

The original purpose of this research project was to study 
the patterns of parenting in Indian society and to find out any 
variations as a result of socio-economic development in the 
country. The study included data about the background of 
the parents, their child-rearing practices, and the outcome of 
these practices in terms of child personality orientations. The 
child-rearing practices were studied in relation to important 
Systems of behavior, and the child personality orientations 
included data pertaining to developmental experiences and socio- 
Cultural attitudes of children. Later on. in the course of data- 
Processing, it was found that this study provided sufficient 
data to test a broader hypothesis, say, the variations in child 
Socialization practices in a traditional-modern dimension. This 
Shift in theoretical focus of the study took place when the 
author decided to use the data for his doctoral study at 
Brandeis University U.S.A. 

Under this project a national sample of 900 families was 
Selected on the basis of stratified random sampling. This was 
not a random selection in a strictly formal sense, as a rigorous 
Procedure of randomization could not be followed, and also 
some weightage was given to minority groups and communities 
In order to project more variations in their social and psycho- 
logical dispositions; otherwise, the selection of the families 

l. This research was supported by the U.S. Government under 
Grant $ WA-INDIA-3-1963. 
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followed a close approximation to random sampling. The 
following five variables were used to stratify the sample: 
(1) regional subculture; (2) rural-urban location; (3) religion; 
(4) income level; and (5) family structure. It was assumed that 
these stratification variables are largely associated with the 
socio-cultural variations in the Indian population, and they 
would be useful criteria in selecting a representative sample. 

There are nine out of thirteen regional subcultures which 
have been included in the national sample. Three subcultures 
of South India and the one of Northern India were dropped 
from the original sampling design because of certain difficulties 
in data collection. The following nine regions are included in 
the sample: Uttar Pradesh, Punjab, Rajasthan, Gujarat, 
Maharashtra, Tamil Nadu, Orissa, Bengal, and Assam. The 
regions dropped from the original sample are Andhra (Telugu- 
speaking area), Mysore (Kannada-speaking area), Kerala 
(Malayalam-speaking area) in South India, and Kashmir in the 
North. However, even with the exclusion of these four regional 
subcultures, the weightage given to minority groups and 
communities in the selection of the sample is assumed to 
achieve a close approximation to a representative sample at 
the national level, because the nine regions included represent 
a sufficient variety of types of national culture, and other 
regions of the southern and northern zones of the country 
similar in culture to those omitted are included. 

Rural and urban location is another variable used in this 
stratification. So far as the demographic distribution of the 
Indian population is concerned, there is 80 per cent rural and 
20 per cent urban population. The rural sector is generally 
considered to be fairly homogeneous in its socio-economic and 
socio-cultural background, but the urban sector is heterogeneous 
in the sense that it includes towns, cities, and metropolises. 
In the sampling of particular areas for investigation, typical 
agricultural villages were selected in different regions which are 
not at the extremes of development. The urban sample includes 
seven cities and the three metropolitan centers of Bombay, 
Madras, and Calcutta. 

Religion is the third stratification variable in this sample. 
Although India has proclaimed itself a secular democratic 
state, religion has a strong influence in shaping and reshaping 
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the attitudes, beliefs, and behavior of the people. The over- 
whelming majority of the people follow Hinduism, but there 
are three other important religions — Muslim, Christian, and 
Parsi — and all four of these religions are included in this 
sample. Besides giving weightage to the non-Hindu religions, 
another exception was also made in their representation. These 
minority religious groups are not evenly distributed in all these 
nine regions, and so there is some disproportionate inclusion of 
families belonging to these religions in the total sample. 

The family structure includes joint and nuclear families. The 
latter is defined as a unit of husband, wife, and their children 
living together. On the other hand, the joint family is taken to 
be a unit which also includes other relatives, such as grand- 
Parents, cousins, and others. The other criteria used for the 
Selection of the families are: (1) both parents are alive and 
living together; (2) couples have children of both sexes, with 
ages ranging from early childhood to adolescence; and (3) 
couples are fairly responsive and communicative. These criteria 
are useful in recording the experiences of both parents as well 
as their children of both sexes and of different ages in a 
Particular family. 

The fifth variable of family income level is classified in five 
Categories: poverty level (up to Rs. 100/- per month); lower 
class (Rs. 101-300/- per month); lower middle class (Rs. 301- 
500/- per month); upper middle class (Rs. 501-1,000/- per 
month); and upper class (over Rs. 1,000/- per month). These 
Classifications were arbitrarily made by the study staff based 
on their judgment and various studies, including the guidelines 
Provided by the Ministry of Community Development to 
calculate rural income. 

The distribution of the families in the sample on these 
Stratification variables closely follows the distribution patterns 
in the total population, except for the weightage given to 
Certain groups. As has been indicated earlier, minority groups 
Such as the urban sector, middle and upper classes, Christian 
and Parsi, and nuclear family type, fall under this category. 
These are the social groups which largely display variations 
in their socio-cultural orientations and child socialization 
Practices. A weightage to these groups in the sampling was 
considered to be helpful in projecting the variability to be 
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found in the total population. A target of 100 families from 
each region, and a total of 900 families for the national sample 
were considered to provide an adequate size sample to study 
and analyze the relationship between the various modernization 
and socialization variables. Table opposite gives the breakdown 
of the sample on the basis of five stratification variables, after 
making adjustments for minority groups, excluding families 
which were rejected because of incomplete information and 
others which were not available for interview. 


Tools of the Study: 

Since the study aimed at collecting data on three dimensions 
of child socialization, namely, parents' background, their 
socialization practices, and the socialization outcome in terms 
of child personality, and from the different sources, namely, 
mother, father, younger and older children of both sexes, no 
single tool was found to be adequate to achieve these goals. In 
order to reach these members of the sample families and to 
record their objective and subjective experiences, three different 
' tools were used: (1) a two-part interview schedule, the first 
to interview the mother, and the second to interview the father; 
(2) an attitude scale for educated parents and children; and 
(3) a personality inventory, with more questions for the 
adolescent children than for pre-adolescent children. These three 
tools were constructed to elicit three different kinds of informa- 
tion from three different sources. 


Interview Schedule: 

The interview schedule consisted of 128 basic questions, 
with some supplementary questions for several of them. The 
purpose of the supplementary questions was to elicit more 
precise and objective data needed for the study. 

The first part of the schedule, addressed to the mother, 
consisted of 94 questions, and the second part, designed for the 
father, had 34 questions. The mother's schedule aimed at 
collecting data pertaining to the socio-economic and cultural 
background of the family as well as of the mother, and family 
interactions around eight systems of behavior, namely, feeding, 
toilet training, oedipal relationship, play, schooling, aggression, 
dependency, and training for adult roles and responsibilities. 
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It covered the socialization of children of both sexes in the age 
range from infancy to adolescence and incorporates various 
components of socialization, such as age, tasks, agents, and 
techniques, and aims at recording some of the general outcomes 
of socialization. The latter has been mostly viewed in a tradi- 
tional-modern dimension. 

Part two of the interview schedule, addressed to the father, 
includes questions pertaining to his socialization practices 
around discipline, education, marriage and vocational 
preparation. Some of the questions of part one have been 
duplicated here in order to project the differences in approaches 
and meanings of the individual parents in identical socialization 
situations. 

The questions in the interview schedule were neither 
completely structured nor entirely based on free response. 
Most questions were a mixed type, giving a few alternatives, 
but at the same time providing for free response. This was 
justified in view of the fact that the questions relevant to 
modernization and child socialization practices required 
intelligent and communicative respondents, while a large 
number of the respondents in the sample were persons with no 
or with very little education. There were also cultural problems 
involved in responding to some of the questions. However, 
there were a number of questions in the schedule which were 
completely open-ended, which were aimed at eliciting the 
subjective feelings of the respondents. The interview schedule 
was pre-tested on fifty families of the Varanasi district, and 
the content, form, and arrangement of the various questions 
were modified and improved. 


Attitude Scale: 

The purpose of the construction of this tool was to measure 
the basic attitudes of the parents as well as their children, in 
relation to religion, ethical standards, social authority, sex, 
money, and life in general, in a traditional-modern continuum. 
These six scales consisted of a total of thirty-five items. The 
scale included nine items on religion, nine on ethical standards, 
five on social authority, four on sex, four on money, and four 
on general attitudes toward life. These were the three-point 
scales defined as “agree”, “undecided”, and “disagree.” The 
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scales were administered on educated parents and their children. 
It was assumed that the crystallization of these basic attitudes 
pre-supposes a minimum level of cultural development of the 
respondent, and education may be a good indicator of this 
development. Some of the items under each scale had one end 
of the continuum indicative of modernization, while in the case 
of other items, the opposite end of the continuum was assumed 
to be indicative of modernization. For example, there were 
Seventeen statements in all, for which agreement meant. 
modern responses, while there were eighteen statements on 
different scales for which disagreement indicated modern 
attitudes. These items and scales were re-shuffled in order to 
eliminate any kind of bias in the responses of the parents and 
their children. However, they were asked to mark their 
responses on all statements in each scale. The problem of the 
reliability and validity of these scales is discussed in the next 
chapter. 


Personality Inventory: 

This tool was constructed in order to assess the effects of 
child socialization practices on the developmental experiences 
of children. The attitudinal scale mentioned earlier was topical 
in nature, generally related to socio-cultural orientations and 
COnfined to educated children only. But it did not reveal 
anything about the developmental experiences of the children, 
their content nor sequence. There are various studies which 
have identifed the relative roles of various developmental 
Stages, and different orientations of each developmental stage. 
It is difficult to get these experiences in any other way, except 
through self-reported responses in a personality inventory. 

The conceptual framework of the inventory constructed here 
Comprises the following basic systems of behavior: feeding, 
Physical training, parental identifications, fulfillment of acquired 
needs such as acceptance, aggression, dependency, play, and 
learning, both formal and informal. Each of these systems of 
behavior has been viewed in three dimensions: indulging 
experiences, normally satisfying experiences, and frustrating 
experiences. Each system of behavior was identified by ten 
Statements in each dimension particularly relating to personal 
experiences of adolescent children, and six statements of a 
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similar nature in each dimension relating to the personal 
experiences of preadolescent children. Thus, there was a total of 
150 statements in the personality inventory for adolescents, and 
90 statements for preadolescents. The following paradigm 
illustrates the construction of the personality inventory: 


Developmental experience 


System of behavior ^ Indulgent Normal Frustrating 
experience experience experience 


Feeding — -— = 
Physical training — = = 
Parental idents — = == 
Fulfillment of 

acquired needs — “= i => 
Learning (formal 

and informal) — = E. 


The reliability of the personality inventory was measured 
through the test-retest method, and it was found to be 0.75. The 
validity of this inventory was tested through the concurrent 
method. A group of 35 adolescent boys and girls were given this 
inventory, and also the Thematic Apperception Test (TAT). 
Their performance on the two tests was scored on a three-point 
severity scale. A correlation between scores of the personality 
inventory and TAT was calculated on the basis of the Rank 
Correlation Method, the results of which are given below: 


Indulgent Normal Frustrating 
Feeding 4 3 ue 7 
Physical training 6 4 7 
Parental relationship 7 5 2 


Fulfillment of 


acquired needs д 7 
сс cs К E с ee == 


a 


These correlations show that the validity of the personality in- 
ventory ranges from 0.3 to 0.7 in different systems of behavior, 
and in different dimensions of each system. The overall validity 
of the personality inventory was found to be 0.55. 
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Organization of Data Collection: 

The data collection was organized in nine different linguistic 
regions of India. This posed difficult problems of selecting and 
training field investigators of both sexes who were familiar 
with the local language and culture. It took some time to re- 
cruit such suitable persons for field study in different parts of 
the country. They were given a brief orientation about the 
nature and purpose of the study, detailed instructions about 
the administration of the various research instruments, and 
close field supervision in order to ensure uniform standards 
and quality of work. This goal was achieved through enlisting 
the help and cooperation of the various schools of social work 
located in these regions and through hiring the services of one 
of the faculty specializing in family and child welfare for field 
guildance and supervision. In addition, an intensive checking of 
the first ten interview schedules, attitude scales, and personality 
inventories, and a general check-up of the remaining schedules 
in each region was systematically done, and comments were 
communicated to the field investigators for further clarification 
of the responses. 

Another general difficulty related to the language of these 
tools. Since the schedules, scales and inventories were prepared 
in English, there was the problem of communicating the ques- 
tions and statements in various languages. The field investiga- 
tors and supervisors translated the questions and statements 
in their own language. Before the translated copy was used by 
them, due care was taken to standardize the translation. The 
role of the field investigator, in any case, Was extremely im- 


portant, and a high degree of ingenuity and skill in communica- 
tion and conversation was needed for verbalization and standardi- 


zation in data collection. They had to relate to the cultural 
levels of the respondents, and the purpose and meaning of 
each and every question and statement had to be communicated 
to the respondents in such a Way and in such language that 
appropriate responses Were forthcoming. 

The third difficulty related to the approach to the sample 
families. The initial contacts were made through the help of 
local community leaders and welfare agency personnel. The 
general practice was to collect demographic data about the 
family and the prospective respondents in that particular family 
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during the initial contact, and to fill out the rest of the schedule 
and other tools in subsequent visits. Generally speaking, it took 
about five hours on an average to complete the study of one 
family. This demanded more than one visit to each family, and 
even during a single visit, the sustained interest of the field 
investigator and the respondents. Availability of parents or 
children was often limited to a few evening hours which added 
further to the difficulty. These and other problems required 
more time and more visits to individual families, more inter- 
viewing skills on the part of the investigators, and consequently 
more cost to the project than was anticipated. 

There were other cultural problems encountered in the pro- 
cess of field investigation which deserve attention. These prob- 
lems were often observed in rural or lower middle class fami- 
lies. Many parents considered the answers to many of the child 
socialization questions as obvious and not worthy of an invest- 
ment in serious and systematic investigation. Many mothers 
laughed at questions relating to such matters as feeding, train- 
ing, and parent-child interaction. Other cultural problems often 
encountered at other class levels in the field study related to 
the nature of the responses. They were mostly verbal responses, 
generally expressed in normative terms, which were not neces- 
sarily indicative of their actual individual practices. The res- 
pondents were generally found to be reluctant to communicate 
and share their intimate feelings and opinions with the investi- 
gators and, even when they did, they did not acknowledge 
them as their own. Another cultural problem related to the 
group situation of the interviews. These research instruments 
demanded an extremely individualized approach and highly 
personalized responses. Since family life in India is an extremely 
interdependent and hierarchical unit of living, both physically 
and psychologically, it was difficult to isolate the respondents 
and create an interview situation of one-to-one communication 
focused on the socialization process. 

These and similar other problems were sensed in the process 
of pre-testing the research instruments and the field investi- 
gators were made aware of these communication problems in 
the process of orientation and general instructions given to 
them from time to time. The seriousness of the project was 
communicated to the respondents by educating them about 
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the relationship between these study data and their significance 
to socio-economic and educational planning of the family, local 
community, and the country. The problem of normative res- 
ponses was generally handled by putting more and more indivi- 
dualizing questions, and by asking supplementary questions in 
order to get the precise responses needed. The group situation 
was controlled during the interviewing process by explaining 
the purpose of the study in terms of the need to understand 
individual practices, and sometimes by deliberately neutralizing 
any external influence in the interview through direct control. 


Coding and Scaling of Data from the Interview Schedule: 

As stated earlier, most of the questions in the interview 
Schedule were previously structured, and consequently it was 
easy to code the responses. The coding of the unstructured 
questions as well as the open choice of structured questions did 
create some problems. In the latter case, the free responses 
were defined in a logical manner as discrete units and were 
added to the already-categorized responses of the particular 
questions. The free responses of the completely unstructured 
questions required some theoretic insight and actual observa- 
tions. On the basis of actual responses in a small sample of 
family units, some basic categories were defined, and these 
were further refined in terms of logical dimensions and empiri- 
cal alternatives. A last category of "no answer" or “not applic- 
able" was added to many questions, where such a situation was 
frequently observed. An attempt was made to categorize the 
minimum essential units of response in a discrete manner SO 
as to avoid overlap as far as possible. 

Closely related to the coding of responses was the problem 
of scaling the empirical responses. The responses Were re-order- 
ed in a continuum, one end of which was identified with tradi- 
tional and the other with modern orientations and practices. 
A variety of techniques was used to scale the responses of 
parents on this traditional-modern continuum. Some responses 
concerned judgements, and many others concerned sentiments; 
Some responses were rationally spelled out, while others were 
topically organized. There were many dichotomies, trichoto- 
mies, and also polytomies of responses. A number of responses 
were already on the interval scale, such as age and income. 
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But there were many items which were on the ordinal scale, 
and even some on the nominal scale. Categorical responses 
were first rank-ordered, and these along with other such res- 
ponses were further refined and converted into an interval 
scale. The transformation of response-structures from nominal 
to ordinal to interval scale was based on various assumptions 
made by the researcher. The particular assumptions under- 
lying different test items in a battery are of crucial importance 
in any scaling or re-scaling procedure. 

Discussing the properties of scale measurements, Nunnaly 
(1967, pp. 24-26) says: "a model is no better and no worse 
than its assumptions (axioms). Any misassumptions about scale 
properties are 'very little' likely to influence the results of a 
scientific experiment. Within broad limits, the correlation be- 
tween two variables is affected little by monotonic transforma- 
tions of the variables. Product-moment correlation is sensitive 
mainly to the rank order of individuals on two measures. As 
long as that rank order is not disturbed, changes in the shapes 
of distributions make only small changes in the correlation. 
Since the correlation co-efficient is basic to all more complex 
methods of multivariate analysis (as, for example, factor analy- 
sis), it follows that these more complex methods also are affect- 
ed little by transformation of measures." Most of the test 
items in the present study were constructed in a way which 
met this criterion of rank-ordering the responses. However, 
there were some free response type items and also some with 
multiple choices, and they did demand a little more intellectual 
effort and imagination in their ranking and linear trans- 
formations. 


Design of Data Analysis: 

Before discussing the design of data analysis, it would be 
appropriate to give an idea about the total amount of data 
which finally was available for statistical analysis. Since the 
data collection was made through the use of three different 
study tools and was drawn from different individual members 
of the sample families, the total number of respondents varied 
, with: each tool. The total volume of data covered the eight 
domains of the study area. These domains were defined and 
described in Chapter Ш. Each domain included a number of 
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variables representing the various dimensions of that particular 
domain. There is a total of 384 variables distributed over eight 
different domains. The following table gives the details of the 
respondents and the distribution of variables in the different 
domains: 


Domains, Variables and Respondents 


Number of Number of 


Domains of the study Variables Respondents 
I Modernization: Objective 
Characteristics 50. 816 
II Modernization: Subjective 
Characteristics 35 654 
ПІ Socialization: Achievement 
Orientation 83 816 
IV Socialization: Authority 
Orientation 80 816 
V Socialization: Human Concern 71 816 
VI Adolescents, Socio-cultural 
Orientation 35 544 
VII Adolescents, Developmental 
Orientation 15 566 
VIII Preadolescents, Developmental 
Orientation 15 526 


e С 


The inclusion of variables in particular domains is based on the 
assumption that there is a unidimensional relationship between 
the two, and particular variables are the best measurements of 
the domain in which they were included. It is conceivable that 
these variables overlap in different domains, and the multi- 
dimensionality of the variables is not completely ruled out. 


Levels of Analysis: 

The first level of data analysis is concerned with testing 
the relationships which were assumed to exist between the 
variables included in a particular domain. Since each domain 
consisted of a large number of variables, data analysis at this 
level posed two problems: to condense the large number of 
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redundant variables into a relatively small number of common 
factors in particular domains; and to prove or disprove in the 
process of construct validation the various hypotheses relating 
to underlying dimensions in the domains. Factor analysis is 
considered to be the most useful technique for data reduction 
and for identification of common dimensions either to test 
specific hypotheses about the existence of constructs or to 
search for constructs in a group of interesting variables (Nun- 
nally, 1967). It is generally agreed that there are three main 
objectives of factor analysis: (1) reduction of the dimensiona- 
lity of a body of data: (2) understanding the domains under- 
lying the raw data structure; and (3) achievement of factorial 
invariance (Harman, 1967; Horst, 1965, pp. 16-26). The last 
objective can be achieved through the concept of simple struc- 
ture and the notion of psychological sense which were intro- 
duced by Thurstone (1947). 

Jones* observed that ‘factor analysis is a useful technique in 


at least three general situations which are frequently 
encountered: 


(1) We have a large number of redundant variables which we 
wish to use in some prediction situation. If we have a limited 
number of subjects, a large number of variables may negate the 
formulations of a stable prediction situation. Hence, factor analy- 
sis may enable us to rescale the information into fewer variables. 

(2) We wish to investigate the underlying dimensions of a 
sample of tests representative of some domain (i.e. make 
inferences about the domain of all tests from a sample.) 

(3) We wish to investigate the underlying dimensions of cer- 
tain postulated variables in a sample of subjects (i.e., make 
inferences about the underlying dimensions in the population 
of subjects from the relationships uncovered in the sample.).” 


The reduction of data into fewer variables, and identification 
of underlying dimensions in different domains to prove or 
disprove the a priori assumptions were two key problems of 
the present study. There is a general agreement about the 
appropriateness of factor analysis in such a situation. This 


* Jones, Kenneth J. ‘Multivari " 
pp. 179-180). J Multivariate Methodology (unpublished, 
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technique is usually performed in two steps of data condensa- 
tion and rotation. “The first principal component is defined 
as the linear combination of variables which explains the most 
variance. Logically, the best method of condensing variables 
is the one that explains the most variance for any set of 
factors, and the method of principal component is an ideal 
method in this sense. Another advantage of this method is 
that it ties in very well with numerous other forms of analysis” 
(Nunnally, 1967, p. 316). Keeping these points in view, principal 
component analyses of the eight domains were undertaken. In 
order to get a large amount of variance explained, a large 
number of components have been extracted in each domain. 
This provided matrices of loadings and scores on factors for 
units, which could be utilized in a subsequent analysis. The 
following table gives the number of components extracted and 
amount of variance explained by them: 


Scheme of Principal Component Analysis 


= —-——-_—— 


Percentage of 


Domain roce. ER i "Roots Pa oa 
I 30 713 81 
П 32 518 96 
Ш 35 .839 75 
IV 30 .986 66 
М 30 .889 70 
VI 32 457 96 
VII 10 524 87 
уш 10 601 83 


The second step in this analysis is rotation of factors. This 
is done in order to obtain a more interpretable pattern of 
factor loadings, and to facilitate estimations of the scores of 
People on the factors. A factor may be more closely named and 
interpreted if it passes through a cluster of tests which has 
a common theme. Passing a factor through a cluster of tests 
is synonymous with maximizing their loadings on this factor 
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while minimizing the loading on other tests. Variables will 
have different patterns of loadings on the rotated factors than 
they have on the original factors (assuming that the rotated 
factors are orthogonal). “The rotated factors explain the same 
amount of variance as the original factors, but they ‘slice it 
up’ in a way that is more interpretable. In rotation, the original 
factors may be orthogonal or oblique. The orthogonal factors 
are uncorrelated, while correlated factors are referred to as 
oblique. During recent years the orthogonal rotations are 
predominating, because they are much simpler mathematically 
and lead to the same conclusions about the number and kind 
of factors” (Nunnally, 1967, pp. 321-332). Because of these and 
other advantages, the principal components and their rotation in 
the present study were orthogonal in character. 

The other problem in rotation is concerned with the analytic 
methods of rotation. There are two methods of analytic rotation 
in general usage: the quartimax method (maximizing the sums 
of variances of squared loadings in different rows of the factor 
matrix), and the varimax method (maximizing the sums of 
variances of squared loadings in the columns of the factor 
matrix). The varimax method has proved to be successful in 
obtaining an orthogonal rotation of factors, and used in this 
study in order to find a simple structure of factors. 

In the interpretation of rotated factors, one has to decide a 
cutoff point of factor loading. It has been traditional, following 
Thurstone, to test all variables with factor loadings higher than 
0.30 for a given factor. It is presumed that by a subjective study 
of the content of these variables, one can arrive at an acceptable 
label for the factor; for purposes of labelling, one may simply 
look at the variables of those with highest loadings, using any 
point he wishes for cutoff (Horst, 1968, p. 101). Nunnally (1967, 
p. 356) has recommended a 0.30 as the cutoff point for the 
interpretation of a particular factor. This was considered 
reasonable and has been used to test the variables and label 
the factors. 

Only seven factors of each domain have been rotated for 
interpretation. These first seven factors accounted for a larger 
amount of variance in particular domains, when compared 
with the remaining factors, and generally included variables with 
high factor loadings. This was obvious from the larger matrices 
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of principal components extracted for each domain. The first 
seven factors were considered, therefore, to be the best estimate 
of their domain. The results of these factor rotations are 
discussed in detail in the next chapter, and the empirical 
constructs of each domain are compared with the a priori 
constructs of the theoretical model. The following table gives 
an idea of the variances explained by these seven factors in 
each domain of the study: 


Variances Explained by Seven Rotated Factors 


P. 

> ercentage of 

Domain ; ч 
Variance Explained 


I Modernization: Objective 


Characteristics 34.5 

П Modernization: Subjective 
Characteristics 94.0 
Ш Socialization: Achievement Orientation 36.6 
IV Socialization: Authority Orientation 26.6 
V Socialization: Human Concern 27.7 
VI Adolescents, Socio-cultural Orientation 92.0 
VII Adolescents, Developmental Orientation 95.0 
VIII Preadolescents, Developmental Orientation 70.0 


The choice of the first seven factors was further justified 
when the internal consistency reliability of these factors was 
tested. Kaiser (1960) has stated that in component analysis, 
when the latent root drops below unity, the internal consistency 
of the component, computed over all variables, drops below 
zero. Horn (1969) worked out its implications for principal 
component analysis. He has developed a test which has been 
used to estimate the reliability of a particular factor. Further- 
more, he has indicated that in the case of rotation, his test may 
indicate only the lower bound of the internal consistency 
reliability of a factor; the true internal consistency is almost 
certainly larger. This is due to the fact that the principles of 
simple structure make a few variables salient-makers for the 
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factor, and the remaining variables are expected to be randomly 
related with the factor, while his equation includes all the 
variables in the computation of the reliability of a factor. 
However, this test has been used in estimating the internal 
consistency reliability of the rotated factors in different 
domains, and its results are given in Chapter V. This 
investigation assumed that the true reliability of these factors 
would be higher than what is reported there. 

The second level of data analysis was attempted in order to 

test the intercorrelations in different sets of variables. One of 
the major problems of this study is to find out if there is any 
correlation or overlap between the eight independent sets of 
variables, or domains, such as correlations between modern- 
ization variables and achievement orientation variables, and 
so on. To determine the amount of overlap between the 
variables of different domains, the technique of simultaneous 
canonical correlation. as developed by Horst (1961) was applied. 
This yields the maximum correlation between linear functions 
of sets of variables. The method consists of intercorrelating 
the tests of each battery or domain, computing the principal 
components of each domain, and then intercorrelating the 
component scores of the individuals over all domains. Inter- 
correlating the component scores results in a supermatrix of 
intercorrelations in which the diagonal submatrices are identity 
matrices because components within each battery are orthogonal. 
The off-diagonal submatrices are the correlations of the 
components of one domain with another (Jones, 1970). Horst's 
(1961) maximum oblique model generates component scores 
which are then intercorrelated across sets or domains. Factors 
are then extracted which link the sets of variances together, 
such that each factor accounts for a maximum variance over 
all sets — in the case of the present study, eight. The loadings 
represent the correlation of each variable with the factor, or 
root; the highest loaded variables define the root, just as loadings 
are interpreted in factor analysis. In addition, pairwise 
correlations express the amount of overlap for each set with 
every other set (Jones, 1970). Horst has discussed four different 
models of simultaneous canonical correlation, and his third 
model was applied in this study. He has described the basic 
ideas of this model as follows: 
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“We shall assume that each set of variables has first been 
subjected to an orthogonalizing transformation. We then 
consider further transformations such that the new sets of 
transformed variables shall be as nearly alike from one set 
to another as possible according to the specfied model.... 
The third model begins by considering the best rank m, 
approximation to all m sets of variables. The best least square 
orthonormal factor score matrix of width », is determined 
from the superset of m subsets of measures. A transformation 
for each subset is then found which gives the best least 
square fit to the factor score matrix. This method does not 
in general yield transformed variables which are uncorrelated 
within sets. The measure of fit to the factor score matrix is 
the sum of first m roots of the supermatrix of intercorrela- 
tions of the sets of variables prior to transformation. This 
sum cannot exceed л’ m, the total number of variables. 
Although this least square transformation in general yields 
transformed variables whose variances are less than unity, 
in actual practice they are subsequently normalized." (Horst. 
1961). 


However, the data analysis at this level created a couple of 
operational problems. The Data-Text Program of the Harvard 
Computing Center was utilized to extract the principal 
components, and Multivariate Statistical Analyzer (Jones, 1964) 
for the rotation of factors. But for simultaneous canonical 
correlations, particularly of this large scale, there was no 
program available at the Centre. The input data consisted of 
384 variables, 209 principal components extracted from these 
variables and distributed over eight sets of domains. 
Dr. Kenneth J. Jones of Brandeis University developed a 
computer program which could handle this supermatrix. In 
the process of programming, it became evident that it would 
be a very costly enterprise, far beyond the limits of the study's 
resources. This compelled some compromise with the size of 
the input data. The program was run by selecting the first seven 
components from each domain, thus with a total of 56 
components. It was found from the larger component matrix 
of each domain, and later on, from the intercorrelation of the 
components of different domains, that these first seven 
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components are really the best estimate of their respective 
domains. These canonical analyses are presented in the 
following chapter. 

Another limitation relates to the number of units included 
in the analysis. As it was reported earlier, the component 
analyses of the four domains, i.e., I, III, IV and V, are based 
on 816 units, but there are variations in the units of the 
component analyses of the remaining four domains. There are 
186 units which are common to all domains. The canonical 
correlations are based on the factor scores of only these 186 
units. Another assumption made here was that this subsample 
of units is the best estimate of the total sample and, thereby, 
the universe of this study. 

The author was fully aware of the implications of these two 
assumptions or limitations, and tried to improve the validity 
of this analysis through a subsequent computer run. Since the 
first seven components of domains I, III, IV and V captured 
only about one-third of the variances pooled in their domains, 
a second run was completed with sixteen components of each 
of these four domains. This only increased the percentage of 
variances explained to 57, 50, 46, and 49, respectively. More- 
over, these domains had factor scores available of the total 
sample units (i.e., 816). The canonical correlations of this second 
run are also presented along with the results of the first 
run. It is expected that an overall view of the two canonical 
correlations would largely improve the findings of this study. 

The final outcome of this series of statistical analyses is the 
development of an empirically-tested, linear causal model of 
modernization, socialization, and child personality orientation. 
The technique of path analysis seems to be particularly useful 
to social scientists as a linear modelling device. The primary 
advantage of path analysis accrues from the fact that it deals 
with standardized structural coefficients. Path analysis is 
concerned with the conditions under which one can estimate 
the path-coefficients, namely, the parameters of the "effects" 
of the postulated structure (Land, 1970). The linear causal 
models are conveniently developed by the method of path- 
coefficients. Path analysis is useful in making explicit the 
rationale of conventional regression calculations. It focuses 
on the problem of interpretation and does not purport to be a 
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method for discovering causes. It is invaluable in rendering 
interpretations explicit, self-consistent, and susceptible to rejec- 
tion by subsequent research. Duncan (1966) reports: 


"In path diagrams, we use one-way arrows leading from each 
determining vafiable to each variable dependent on it. 
Unanalyzed correlations between variables not dependent 
upon others in the system are shown by two-headed arrows, 
and the connecting line is drawn curved, rather than straight, 
to call attention to its distinction from the paths relating 
dependent to determining variables. The quantities entered on 
the diagram are symbolic or numerical values of path-coeffi- 
cients, or, in the case of bidirectional correlations, the simple 
correlation coefficients.” 


In the present study, the dependent and determining variables 
have been measured by component analysis and simultaneous 
canonical correlation. These correlations and intercorrelations 
between the variables and the domains have been used to 
compute path-coefficients, and to draw the path diagram 
depicting the linear causal model of modernization and child 
socialization. The theoretical model assumes that the objective 
characteristics of modernization are the ultimate independent 
variables; the parents’ attitudes, their child socialization 
practices, as identified by achievement orientation, authority 
orientation and broad human concern, are the intervening 
variables; and adolescents’ attitudes and developmental 
experiences of adolescents and preadolescents are the ultimate 
dependent variables. The various causal relationships assumed 
to exist between different domains are given in the diagram 
presented in Chapter Ш. The path analyses have been used 
to test these various postulated causal links in the diagram. 


CHAPTER V 
DATA ANALYSIS 
L AN ANALYSIS OF FACTOR ROTATION 


As has been stated in the previous chapter, a large number 
of principal components were extracted in each domain in 
order to explain the high percentage of the variance in the 
original data. However, it was found that the first seven 
factors in each of the eight domains explain a sufficiently large 
percentage of variance, as compared with the subsequent 
factors, and that they generally include variables with high 
factor loadings. These were the factors which seemed to have 
been better at meeting the twin criteria of simple structure 
and psychological sense. Consequently, these seven factors of 
each domain were subjected to orthogonal varimax rotation. 
A cutoff value of .3 was used to interpret the rotated factors, 
although the liberty was taken of including a slightly lower 
loading, provided it contributed to the interpretation of a 
particular factor. 

This part of the chapter is particularly devoted to the 
description and discussion of the seven rotated factors in each 
domain. Each factor includes the variables with high factor 
loading; each variable is described in terms of its scale 
direction; and each factor is then given a title or label on the 
basis of major variables composing that particular factor. These 
composite descriptions are incorporated within the titles of the 
various factors. This is followed by a discussion and inter- 
pretation of the individual factors. The labels of t 


he factors, 
thus defined, complete the picture of the particular empirical 
constructs. 


А. Modernization: Objective and Familial Characteristics 
The following discussion deals with the factors of the first 


domain of this study, i.e., modernization in terms of its objective 
and familial characteristics: 
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Factor one includes eleven variables relating to marriage, 
income, education, age, use of modern medicine, and so on. 
The first four variables have high factor loadings, but the 
loadings on other variables are also moderately high, ranging 
from .55 to .44. There are two kinds of variables clustered in 
this factor: one, dealing with income, education, and the use 
of medical services, is related to socio-economic status; and 
the other, dealing with age at marriage and pregnancy, is of a 
socio-cultural nature. These two elements led to the definition 
of this factor as: socio-economic and socio-cultural status of 
parents, 

It is interesting to observe that occupation is not included 
in this factor, although it is generally assumed that occupation, 
income, education and dwelling hang together, and these are 
the main components of socio-economic status (Warner and 
others, 1949; Hollingshead and Redlich, 1958). In the present 
analysis, occupation and dwelling area compose a different 
factor. However, factor one emerged as a key factor of this 
domain, as it explains about 10% of the total variance and 
about 30% of the variance pooled in the first seven factors 
of the domain. 

Factor two deals with the mother’s occupation and the 
religious affiliation of the family. The first four variables are 
related to the mother’s occupational status, the first two of 
these being demographic variables, while the latter two are 
attitudinal. The demographic variables have exceptionally high 
loadings. This factor includes the attitude of both parents 
toward home and job. It is interesting to note that the mother’s 
occupational status and role have emerged as an important 
dimension of modernization in this analysis. This can also be 
meaningfully related to the religious affiliation of the family 
which has been scored from more orthodox to more Western- 
ized. This factor is designated as mother’s occupational status 
and liberal religious affiliation. 

Factor three is composed of a cluster of variables which 
deal with parents’ family planning beliefs and understanding. 
It was found that variables relating to mothers have remarkably 
high loadings, as compared with fathers’ loadings on the same 
variables. Another variable related to: the level of economic 
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development of different regions is also included in this cluster 
of family planning variables, and they can be meaningfully 
related together. This factor is defined as: parents’ belief in 
family planning in developed regions. This is another important 
dimension of modernization (Inkeles, 1969; Kahl, 1968). 

Factor four includes variables dealing with occupation and 
community setting. The variables relating to occupation have 
exceptionally high factor loadings. This factor is labelled: 
urban-industrial | background of the family. Theoretically 
speaking, this factor has a close connection with factor one. 
The emergence of two disparate dimensions of modernizing 
conditions in this analysis in terms of factors one and four, 
may have important implications for the modernization process. 

Factor five deals with the way the couple perceive their 
marital life, and also their conception of good mothering. These 
two variables have positive but modest factor loadings, giving 
the image of a family where the mother has been brought up 
in a nuclear family; both parents have a modern concept of 
mothering, but they perceive their marital life as quite unhappy 
and full of problems. This factor is identified as: perception 
of marital life, and changing conception of the mother's role. 
From the direction of the Scoring, it is assumed that these 
PSychological dispositions are characterized by ego-oriented 
experience. So far as the other family roles of the parents are 
concerned, they have been identified as a separate factor in this 
analysis. 

Factor six is a cluster of variables relating to a changing 
conception of various family roles. These roles were viewed 
in terms of individual parents and around the roles of husband, 
wife, and father. Although the factor loadings of these variables 


are modest, the cluster of variables defines an 
dimension of modernization, i.e. 


Conceptually, these variables r 
in the area of family relationshi 
changing conception of the ro 

Factor seven includes three 
and behavior of the father i 
variable, dealing with father’ 
a negative but moderately hi 


important 
‚ Teorientation of family roles. 
eflect the interrelated changes 
ps. This factor is defined as: the 
les of wife, husband and father. 
variables dealing with the attitude 
n household functions, The first 
S availability in the family, has 
gh factor loading, while the other 


pm 
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two variables, describing opinion about housework and handling 
of marital discords, have modest positive loadings. This factor 
is labelled: the father's active role in the family. 

An overall view of the seven factors indicates that there is 
a close connection between different dimensions of modern- 
ization, although in an empirical sense they were found to be 
orthogonal. In this analysis of rotated factors, one and four 
emerged as purely objective factors; three, five, six and seven, 
as somewhat subjective factors; and two as a mixed factor. The 
subjective dimensions in modernization are further identified 
and analyzed in the second domain. However, the objective and 
subjective dimensions of modernization were defined on an a 
priori basis in the third chapter, and this distinction and 
definition have been largely validated through this factor 
analysis. The subjective factors are close to the a priori formula- 
tion, but in the case of the objective factors, the results of this 
analysis are somewhat different from the theoretical formulation, 
particularly on two points: first, the family structure is 
generally conceived to be closely associated with the process 
of modernization, while in this study it failed to achieve even 
the minimum loading on any of these factors; and second, in 
this study the emergence of urban location and industrial 
occupations as an independent dimension of modernization, not 
including other variables such as income and education. 

The reliability of the seven factors was tested according to 
Horn's formula, and the results are given below: 


Factor I 45 
Factor II .64 
Factor III .68 
Factor IV 55 
Factor V Al 
Factor VI Al 
Factor VII 41 


These figures indicate that the first four factors have quite a 
high internal consistency reliability, but the last three factors 
which are more subjective in character have a relatively low 
reliability. 
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B. Modernization: Subjective Characteristics of the Parents 

The second domain of this study design consists only of 
subjective characteristics of individual modernity, in this case 
mostly of male parents. As stated earlier, these characteristics 
were studied in terms of parents’ attitudes toward religion, 
ethical standards, social authority, money, sex, and life in 
general, and were tested on a three-point scale. Items under 
these headings indicate a moderate or high degree of psycho- 
logical orientation of individual parents in a traditional or 
modern direction. Factor analysis was attempted in order 
empirically to identify the common dimensions in the test 
Scores. 

The following discussion presents the results of varimax 
rotation of the first seven factors: 

Factor one deals with the items relating to money, social 
authority, and general life orientation. The item on money has 
quite a high factor loading, but other items have somewhat 
modest loadings. All the items have positive loadings and 
indicate a high degree of modern orientation of parents. This 
factor is interpreted as: high degree of modernity in relation 
to money, social authority and general life orientation. 

Factor two includes items relating to religiosity, ethical 
Standards and sex. These items have modest factor loadings, and 
some of them have negative loadings. The direction of scorings 
of all the items, if read with signs, shows a strong traditional 
orientation. This factor is- identified as: high degree of tradi- 
tionality in religion, ethical norms, and sex. 

Factor three deals with two items which are related to 
religiosity and ethical conduct. These items have high and 
Positive factor loadings, but the nature of the -statements 
indicates a moderate orientation. This factor is labelled as: 


moderate traditional orientation to religion and ethical 
standards. 


Factor four is com 
Social authority, 
items describin 
factor loadings, 
orientation, 
image of a 
Shows respe 


posed of items which are related to money, 
ethical norms, and general life orientation. The 
5 traditional attitudes have moderately high 
While the other items, indicative of modern 
have relatively low loadings. These items give an 
Parent who values the human qualities of a man, 
ct for social leadership, and recognizes the virtue 
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of discipline in life. This factor is defined as: moderate tradi- 
tional view of money, social authority, and ethical standards. 

Factor five is a pure factor in the sense that it is composed 
of four items, all of which deal with ethical standards in a 
traditional sense. There are two items of a traditional nature 
which have quite high factor loadings. The other two items, 
although of a modern nature, have negative and relatively low 
factor loadings. This factor is defined as: high degree of tradi- 
tional orientation in ethical standards. 

Factor six includes five items relating to social authority, 
religion, and sex. The sex items have negative factor loadings, 
although the direction of their scorings is toward modernity. 
The other three items have been scaled down toward the 
traditional end. This factor is identified as: moderate tradi- 
tionality in social authority and religiosity, but anti-modernity 
in sex matters. 

Factor seven deals with a variety of items related to general 
life orientation, ethical standards, money, and social authority. 
These items have negative factor loadings. There are four 
items in the direction of modernity and three items in the 
direction of traditionality. This gives a picture of a parent who 
is conspicuous by his anti-modernity in certain respects and by 
anti-traditionalism in some other respects. This factor is called: 
anti-modern and anti-traditional view of life. Actually it means a 
lack of identification with either of the life-styles. 

In summary, seven rotated factors have been identified as 
follows: 


(1) high degree of modernity in relation to money, social 
authority, and life in general; 

(2) high degree of traditional orientation in religiosity, ethical 
norms, and sex; 

(3) moderate traditional orientation to religion and ethical 


standards; 
(4) moderate traditional view of money, social authority, and 


ethical standards; 
(5) high degree of traditional orientation in ethical standards; 
(6) moderate traditionality in social authority and religiosity, 
but anti-modernity in sex matters; and 
(7) anti-modern and anti-traditional view of life. 
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The seven rotated factors were subjected to Horn’s internal 
consistency reliability test, and the results are given below: 


Factor I .60 
Factor II а 50 
Factor III 40 
Factor IV 40 
Factor V 52 
Factor VI 47 
Factor УП 47 


An overall view of this analysis shows that the first factor 
is the only factor which has defined the modern attitudes of 
the parents; five factors (two to six) have characterized their 
different types of traditional, psychological orientations; and 
the seventh and last factor describes a totally negative orienta- 
tion of both traditional and modern attitudes. If one looks at 
these factors in terms of their social properties, money, social 
authority, and general life orientation tend to define a high 
degree of modernity (Factor I), while religion, ethical norms 
and sex tend to define a high degree of traditionality (Factors 
II, V). 

However, a moderation of parents’ traditional attitudes lead- 
ing them closer to modernity was identified in all of these so- 
cial phenomena, except in general life orientation and sex: 
the former being identified as the distinctive criterion of a high 
degree of modernity, and the latter as the distinctive criterion 
of a high degree of traditionality. The other four social pheno- 
mena, i.e., religiosity and ethical standards relating to the hard 
core of traditionality, and social authority and money relating 
to the hard core of modernity, are all subject to attitudinal 
moderation. The last dimension looks like a deviant pheno- 
menon in this analysis of parents’ psycho-social dispositions. 


C. Child Socialization: Achievement Orientation 

The third domain of this study consists of the achievement 
Orientation of the parents’ child socialization function. The do- 
main includes 83 variables which were subjected to orthogonal 


varimax rotation. The results of this rotation of the first seven 
factors are given below: 
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Factor one is composed of seventeen variables relating to 
educational and occupational aspirations of the parents for 
their children, their attitudes and behavioral responses to the 
children's achievements in school, and also to the latter's in- 
quisitiveness, new ideas and creativity. Many of the variables 
deal with the children of both sex-groups and age-groups. 
Generally, the factor loadings on variables relating to educa- 
tion and creativity are fairly high, but the other variables have 
fairly modest or even low loadings. However, all these variables 
hang together in a meaningful manner, composing a very im- 
portant dimension of the achievement domain. This factor is 
interpreted as: educational and occupational aspirations, and 
encouragement for creative achievements. This factor does not 
describe any social discrimination between the male and fe- 
male children, or between the younger and older children. 

Factor two is a cluster of variables relating to the age at 
which the mothers started to give training for self-care in 
feeding, toileting, dressing, etc., and also the age when they 
completed this training. There are quite high factor loadings 
on variables relating to toilet training and proper dressing. This 
factor does not discriminate between boys and girls. As the 
direction of scorings suggests, the factor gives a picture of a 
mother who is consistent in starting and completing all these 
forms of self-care training. This is an important factor describ- 
ing early or late independence training. This factor is labelled 
as: accomplishment of training for self-care. 

Factor three deals with the variables relating to sleeping 
arrangements, sex education, marriage preparation, and assump- 
tion of household responsibilities. Almost all the variables have 
moderately high factor loadings, but the signs are negative. 
This means that early household responsibilities and sex educa- 
tion go along with no marriage preparation and late physical 
Separation from parents. This factor is called: preparation for 
adulthood. 

Factor four includes variables dealing with help sought from 
parents by children of different ages and sex, and the idea of 
education for self-support for them. All the help-seeking vari- 
ables have fairly high factor loadings, but the signs are 
negative. On the other hand, variables relating to self-spport- 
ing education have positive but low loadings. Assuming that 
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help-seeking is indicative of good communication, this factor is 
designated as: poor communication between parents and 
children. 

Factor five deals with such variables as feeding pattern, 
breastfeeding duration and weaning, educational considerations, 
and money management. The feeding pattern variables have 
high but negative factor loadings; educational considerations 
and money management have fairly significant loadings; but 
breastfeeding and weaning age have low loadings. It indicates 
a type ‘of mothering which is characterized by breastfeeding 
of a slightly long duration and by a schooling which stresses 
job considerations. This factor is called: long breastfeeding and 
job-focused education. It actually means fostering a kind of 
emotional dependency which goes along with job-oriented in- 
dependence but with the implication of continuing support of 
the family. This is not an unusual pattern of child socializa- 
tion in a developing country. 

Factor six is composed of variables relating to children: 
problem bedwetting, desirability of giving them money, and 
job prospects for girls. All the variables have modest loadings, 
and in the case of bedwetting and money variables, the signs 
are negative. As these variables have been scaled, no attention 
to bedwetting and no money to children go along with actual 
early age of control of bedwetting and good job prospects for 
daughter. This factor has been described as: passive handling 
of child's developmental problems and better job aspirations 
for girls. 

Factor seven deals with items relating to self-supporting age, 
career age, and help given to younger children. These variables 
have modest loadings, but the signs are negative. The direc- 
tion of scorings indicates that there is much stress on physical 
maturity and lack of encouragement toward independent be- 
havior. This factor is defined as: traditional notion of maturity. 

The reliability of these seven rotated factors has been tested 
and found to be quite high, as indicated below: 


Factor I 82 
Factor II .80 
Factor III .64 


Factor IV 64 
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Factor V 64 
Factor VI 60 
Factor VII 63 


In summary, the seven dimensions identified in the domain 
of the parents’ child socialization function are as follows: 


(1) educational and occupational aspirations, and encourage- 
ment for creative achievement; 

(2) accomplishment of training for self-care; 

(3) preparation for adulthood; 

(4) poor communication between parents and children; 

(5) long breastfeeding and, job-focused education; 

(6) passive handling of child's developmental problems and 
better job aspirations for girls; and 

(7) traditional notion of maturity. 


An overall view of this analysis indicates that the first fac- 
tor of this domain is clearly oriented toward modernity; four 
factors (2, 3, 4, 7) are oriented toward traditionality; but the 
remaining two have mixed orientations. They are primarily 
concerned with the traditional meaning of achievement orienta- 
tion, but they also include some elements of modernity, parti- 
cularly those relating to job and education. Although these 
elements are not highly weighted in these dimensions, they 
may be indicative of a certain reorientation of the traditional 
pattern of socialization. 

Here, it would be interesting to compare these seven factors 
which have been statistically constructed with the a priori 
dimensions of the achievement orientation. The following table 
gives a comparative view of the two types of factors: 


A priori and Empirical Dimensions 


A priori Dimensions Statistical Constructs 


(1) High educational and (1) Educational and occupa- 
occupational aspirations tional aspirations and en- 
couragement for creative 

achievements 
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(2) Independence training (2) Accomplishment of train- 
(3) Openness to new experi- ing for self-care 
ence (3) Preparation for adulthood 


(4) Temporal orientation to (4) Poor communication 
present and future, and (5) Long breastfeeding and 


interest in planning job-focused education. 
(5) Efficacy in problem-solv- (6) Passive handling of child's 
ing, and a general aban- developmental problems 
donment of passivity and and better job aspirations 
fatalism for girls 
(6) Efficiency іп task per- (7) Traditional notion ot 
formance maturity 


(7) Occupational primacy and 
training in skills 
(8) Communication 


It is quite evident from the above table that there are some 
dimensions of achievement domain which are distinctly identi- 
fied on both sides. These dimensions are related to educational 
and occupational aspirations and creative achievement, inde- 
pendence training, future orientation, efficiency and communi- 
cation. But the other a priori dimensions, i.e., openness to new 
experience and efficacy in problem-solving, 
and spread over a number of statistical const 
in Factors I, II, III, IV and V. This close 
4 priori and empirical constructs leads to the conclusion 
that there is a set of dimensions, cohering as a syndrome, 


Which  characterizes the achievement domain of child 
socialization. 


are more diffuse 
ructs, particularly 
identity between 


D. Child Socialization : 


Authority Orientation 
The fourth domain of 


this theoretical model consists of 
authority orientation. This domain originally included eighty 
variables. These variables were subjected to principal compo- 


nent analysis and varimax rotation. Following is a discussion 
of first seven factors, 


Factor one includes al 
with early socialization р 


manners, parents’ abili 
problems, 


arge number of variables which deal 
roblems, such as: training in social 
ty and method of handling behavior 
including aggression and reaction of individual 
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parents to each other's handling of children. These handlings 
have been scored from no attention through authoritarian to 
non-authoritarian methods. The non-authoritarian approach 
includes education, reasoning, guidance, disapproval, flexibility 
and such other measures. Parents' mutual reaction has also 
been classified from no attention through critical to acceptance. 
These variables have generally modest factor loadings, except 
the variables relating to teaching social manners, controlling 
aggressive behavior towards parents, and handling sexplay, 
which have moderately high loadings. There is one variable 
dealing with obedience which has a negative loading. The 
direction of these variables suggests that the parents’ non- 
authoritarian handling of early training and aggression, and 
their mutual support of each other's disciplinary behavior go 
along with immediate control and instant obedience. This fac- 
tor is interpreted as non-authoritarian approach to handling 
early socialization problems. 

Factor two includes variables relating to some important 
topics of decision-making such as premarital social coniacts, 
marriage, vocation, and sex education, and also relating to 
extra-familial social agencies. Most of the decision-making 
variables have high factor loadings, but the other variables 
have low correlations. All the variables have a negative sign. 
This factor is identified as: mon-participation in decision- 
making by children, and mnon-participation in extra-familial 
socialidution agencies by parents. 

Factor three deals with six variables relating to school per- 
formance, freedom of movement and play opportunity. The 
variables relating to the first two concerns have high factor 
loadings. This factor is defined as: broader understanding of 
school performance but restriction on physical movements. 
The factor does not discriminate between boys and girls on 
these variables. 

Factor four includes variables dealing with the method of 
training for adult responsibilities and of handling children's 
problems. These variables have high factor loadings, but their 
signs are negative. It gives the picture of a parent who is con- 
sistently indifferent or punitive in their approach to adolescent 
training and problems. This factor is designated as: the nega- 
tive method of training and handling adolescents. 
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Factor five deals with the variables relating to educational 
failures and children’s responses to handling their problems. 
The variables have low correlations, but they all indicate posi- 
tive orientation. The factor is described as: parents’ helpful 
role in children’s educational difficulties and positive response 
of the latter. 

Factor six includes a cluster of variables which are related 
to persons helping children and giving them sex education, and 
difference over children’s education. Persons helping children 
have quite high factor loadings, but the other variables have 
low correlations. The direction of scorings of these variables 
points out the role of extra-familial institutions, and this defines 
the meaning of the factor. It is described as: the role of school 
and educational method in socialization. 

Factor seven includes two variables dealing with responsibi- 
lity for training son and daughter. The variables have quite 
high loadings. The factor is identified as: the locus of autho- 
rity for training. 

The internal consistency reliability of the seven factors has 
been calculated on the basis of Horn’s test. The results are 
given below: 


Factor I .80 
Factor II Uu 
Factor III 62 
Factor IV .60 
Factor V 57 
Factor VI 57 
Factor VII 55 


In summary, the seven rotated factors of this domain have 
been identified as follows: 


(1) non-authoritarian approach to handling early socialization 
problems; 

(2) non-participation by children in decision-making, and 
non-participation by parents in extra-familial agencies; 

G) broader understanding of school performance, but restric- 
tion on physical movement; 
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(4) negative method of training and handling adolescents; 

(5) parents’ helpful role in children’s educational difficul- 
ties, and positive response of the latter; 

(6) role of school and educational method in socialization; 
and 

(7) locus of authority for training. 


An overall view of these factors suggests that two factors 
(I, IV) deal with the authoritarian or non-authoritarian method 
of handling children; three factors (II, III, VI) with decision- 
making and identification with extra-familial agencies; and two 
factors (V, VII) with the role of authority in the child's 
development. These are the all-important dimensions which 
were previously spelt out in the theoretical formulation of the 
parents' authority orientation. This has clearly shown a close 
correspondence between the a priori dimensions and the stati- 
stical constructs, as discussed above. 


E. Child Socialization : Human Concern 

The fifth domain of this study is related to concern for 
human beings. This has also been identified by some other 
social scientists as need affiliation, or community orientation. 
The following discussion gives the results of the first seven 
factors. 

Factor one of this domain deals with variables relating to 
marriageable age and marriage considerations, perception of 
children's needs, and understanding of their behavior. The 
marriage variables have high factor loadings, but the other 
variables have relatively low correlations. The variable on 
difference in play opportunity has negative loading. This gives 
the picture of parents who prefer high marriage age, think 
education, self-support and choice as important marriage con- 
siderations, understand the emotional needs of the children, 
and recognize the role of love and training in shaping human 
behavior. This factor is interpreted as: perception and under- 
standing of. the psycho-social needs of the socializee, The fac- 
tor does not make any discrimination between boys and girls, 
except in the case of the play opportunity variable which does 
make a difference between children of the two sexes, 
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Factor two focuses on the opposite characteristics of the 
first factor. It deals with items such as marriage problems of 
adolescents, their responsibility training, adjustment capacity, 
and needs and problems of early childhood. All the variables 
composing this factor have modest or low factor loadings. Most 
of the loadings are negative. The direction of scorings of these 
variables suggests many problems of marriage and adjustment, 
limited household responsibilities for children, less play diffe- 
rences between generations, negative feelings of mothers in 
breastfeeding and higher age of the child in helping care for 
siblings. This factor is defined as: lack of sensitivity and 
awareness of the needs and problems of the socializee. 

Factor three deals with variables relating to the mother's 

perception and understanding of children's behavior, children's 
cooperation in household work and their choice of friends. 
The variables dealing with the perception of children's behavior 
have negative factor loadings. This factor gives an image of a 
parent who is generally critical of children's behavior but per- 
missive so far as the choice of friends is concerned. This fac- 
tor is defined as: critical of children's behavior but permissive 
in choice of friendship. 
: Factor four really has a simple structure in the sense that 
it deals with the parents’ perception of their children’s behavior. 
The factor is composed of four variables, and all of these have 
high factor loadings. This factor is identified as: poor adjust- 
ment between parents and children. This factor may be linked 
with factor four of the achievement domain, which describes 
poor communication between Parents and children. 

Factor five includes variables dealing with behavior problems, 
age of sex dress, and household responsibility, But the factor : 
pers "Y Seas the case of household responsibility, 
pepe gative. s factor describes many behavior prob- 

їс ildren, higher age of sex dress, no household res- 
ponsibility, and many toilet training problems. It is interpreted 
as: poor parental concern for the child's development. 

Factor six deals with the introduction of solid foods and 
new baby. The variables dealing with solid foods have high 
factor loadings. But in the case of reaction to the new baby, 
the sign is negative. As these variables have been scored, it 
means that there is no abrupt reaction in children in these 
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situations. The factor is labelled: gradual introduction to new 
experiences. 

Factor seven includes four variables relating to choice of 
friends and eating arrangements. Friendship preferences of sons 
and daughters have high factor loadings. This factor is defined» 
as: preference for friendship and shared eating arrangements. 

The internal consistency reliability of the seven factors has 
been tested, and the results of this test are given below: 


Factor I .70 
Factor II .62 
Factor III 63 
Factor IV 63 
Factor V 62 
Factor VI 62 
Factor VII 62 


In summary, the seven rotated factors of the domain of 
human concern have been defined as follows: 


(1) perception and understanding of the psycho-social needs 
of the socializee; 

(2) lack of sensitivity and awareness of the needs and prob- 
lems of the socializee; 

(3) critical of children’s behavior but permissive in choice 
of friendship; 

(4) poor adjustment between parents and children; 

(5) poor parental concern for child's development; 

(6) gradual introduction to new experiences; and 

(7) preference for friendship and shared eating arrangements, 


An overall view of these factors indicates that they deal as 
follows: the first two factors (I, II) with concern for the needs 
of the child as a human being; two factors (III, VIT) with 
choices and preferences; one factor (IV) with communication; 
and the remaining two factors (V, VI) with concern for indivi- 
dual development. Thus these different factors can be con- 
ceptually related in a meaningful way, making the meaning of 
human concern more explicit. 
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Another point of theoretical interest is to compare the @ 
priori dimensions of human concern with these empirical con- 


structs. The following table gives a comparative view of the 
two types of constructs: 


A Priori Dimensions Statistical Constructs 


(1) Perception and under- (1) Perception and under- 


standing of the needs of standing of the psycho- 
the socializee as a grow- social needs of the social- 
ing and developing hu- izee 

man being (2) Lack of sensitivity апа 


(2) Respect for the dignity awareness of the needs 
and worth of the indivi- and problems of the 
dual socializee 

(3) Low social discrimination (3) Critical of children's be- 

(4) Open communication, havior, but permissive in 
mutual concern and res- choice of friendship 
pect on a broad basis (4) Poor adjustment between 

(5) Self-discipline parents and children 

(5) Poor parental concern 
for child's development 

(6) Gradual introduction to 
new experiences 

(7) Preference for friendship 
and shared eating arrange- 
ments 


There is a considerable amount of agreement between the 


two sets of dimensions of human concern. The concept, the 


psycho-social needs of the socializee (the child), has emerged 


in the first two factors. Indivi- 
freedom of choice and self- 
en care of by factors III and 
friends. The third conceptual 
discrimination based on age, 
which has been partly included 
th a priori dimension of mutual 
esponding factor related to the 
es, although the latter is limited 


determination. This has been tak 
VII, particularly in the choice of 
dimension is related to social 

Sex, generation and interests, 

in factors IV and V. The four 
Concern has a somewhat corr 
introduction of new experienc: 
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to parent-child interaction. In this analysis, the last three 
dimensions have not emerged as distinct factors, but their 
underlying ideas are present in different factors, and they are 
also somewhat modified in factorial arrangements. 


F. Attitudinal Development of Adolescents 

The sixth domain of this model consists of psycho-social 
orientations of adolescent children, particularly with refe- 
rence to religion, ethical norms, social authority, money, sex 
and life in general. Adolescent children were given the same 
tests as were used to study the psychological dispositions of 
their parents in measuring the traditional-modern dimension. 
This study provides a good basis on which to compare the 
subjective orientations of the two age-groups. The following 
discussion gives the results of seven rotated factors. 

Factor one includes the items relating to ethical standards, 
money, sex, religion, and general life orientations. Most of 
these items have moderately high factor loadings, except the 
one dealing with religion which has a low and negative load- 
ing. But all these items give a pure modern orientation to 
this factor. It is labelled as: high degree of modernity in 
almost all aspects of life. It means that those who do not 
believe in efficacy of non-violent social action tend to lay 
greater emphasis on self-interest, money enjoyment of life, 
freedom of sex. " 

Factor two deals with items relating to religion, social 
authority and ethical standards. These items have moderately 
high factor loadings. The direction of these items indicates a 
traditional orientation of the factor. This factor is described as: 
moderate traditional orientation in religiosity, ethical norms 
and social authority. 

Factor three deals with the items relating to money, sex, 
social authority, and ethical norms. Their factor loadings are 
moderately high. This factor describes conflicting value orienta- 
tions. It gives an image of an individual who is oriented to 
traditions in certain respects but is modern in other respects. 
This factor is defined as: traditional in money and sex, but 
modern in social authority and ethical standards. 

Factor four includes four items concerning ethical norms, 
general life experiences, social authority, and money. The first 
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two items suggest traditional orientation and have high factor 
loadings, but the last two items are modern in their orienta- 
tion and have modest loadings. This factor is defined as: 
traditional orientation in discipline and general life experiences, 
but modern in money and social authority. 

Factor five is composed of six items relating to ethical norms 
and social authority. There are four items directed to tradi- 
tional ends. They have moderately high factor loadings, but 
the signs are negative. Of the other two items, the one dealing 
with optimism in life has negative factor loadings, while that 
of ethical behavior has positive loadings. The negative loadings 
of major traditional items define this factor as non-traditional 
in orientation. A practical approach to truth, assumed to be 
a modern item, also supports this orientation. But this non- 
traditional element in the factor goes along with an absence 
of general optimism in life. This factor is interpreted as: 
non-traditional in ethical standards and social authority, but 
lacking optimism in life. 

Factor six has a similar character, but in an opposite direc- 
tion. It deals with items relating to religiosity, ethical standards 
and general life orientation. One item of religiosity has high 
factor loadings; the other items have modest correlations. How- 
ever, the negative factor loadings of modern items and positive 
loadings of the traditional items give this factor a strong tradi- 
tional orientation, although it includes a positive interest in 
life. This factor is interpreted as: non-modern in religiosity and 
ethical norms but with interest in life. 

Factor seven is another pure factor in the sense that it is 
composed of three items with modern orientation. Two items 
relating to sex have high factor loadings, but the third item 
relating to age has a modest loading. This factor is identified as: 
modernity in sex and leadership. 


The internal consistency reliability of the seven factors is 
given below: 


Factor T 50 
Factor II 62 
Factor III 30 
Factor IV 30 


Factor V 45 
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Factor VI 50 
Factor VII 57 


In summary, this analysis has identified the following factors 
in adolescents’ attitudes: 


(1) high degree of modernity in almost all aspects of life; 

(2) moderate traditional orientation in religiosity, ethical 
norms, and social authority; 

(3) traditional in money and sex, but modern in social 
authority and ethical standards; 

(4) traditional orientation in discipline and general life ex- 
periences, but modern in money and social authority; 

(5) non-traditional in ethical standards and social authority, 
but lacking optimism in life; 

(6) non-moern in religiosity and ethical norms, but with 
interest in life; and 

(7) modernity in sex and leadership. 


An overall view of these factors regarding attitudinal deve- 
lopment of adolescents suggests that there are two dimensions 
(I, VII) which have been defined as modern orientation; there 
is one (II) which has been interpreted as a moderate type of 
traditional orientation; but the remaining dimensions (III-VI) 
describe the mixed orientations of the younger generation. An 
analysis of the content of these factors shows that pure moder- 
nization of adolescent attitudes can take place in all six social 
spheres covered in this study, but more prominently in sex, 
ethical norms, money and general life orientation. A traditional 
orientation of moderate type was identified in religiosity, ethi- 
cal norms and social authority. Religiosity and social authority 
have not been strong elements in modern attitudinal change. 
Ethical norms are found more subject to different kinds of 
orientation. 

An analysis of the content of factors with mixed orienta- 
tions suggests that almost all spheres of social life are subject 
to change and can be adapted to each other, except attitudes 
toward sex and religiosity which universally remain traditional- 
ly oriented and attitudes toward social authority which invari- 
ably have a modern orientation. These adaptations show a 
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pattern of attitudinal change slightly different from a model 
of pure modernization of attitudes. 

These attitudinal dimensions of adolescents can be compared 
with those of their parents, as discussed in domain two. The 
attitudinal dimensions of the parents are more distinguished 
by their moderate or high degree of traditional orientation. 
This traditionality is marked by more stereotyped attitudes 
towards sex, religion and ethical norms, and their modernity 
is characterized by more changing attitudes toward money, 
social authority, and general life orientations. On the other 
hand, the attitudinal dimensions of the adolescents are distin- 
guished by more modern or mixed orientations in almost all 
spheres of social life. No clearcut pattern or hard core of 
traditionality has been identified in adolescents’ attitudes in 
this analysis, while at the same time the attitudinal modernity 
of adolescents has taken a variety of shapes. 


G. Developmental Experiences of Adolescents 

The seventh domain of this study is concerned with the 
developmental experiences of adolescents. They were studied 
around five basic systems of behavior, as described in Chapter 
Ш. The responses were scored in the dimensions of indulgent, 
normal, and frustrating experiences. The individual scores on 
these fifteen variables were submitted for factor analysis in 
order to identify more basic underlying dimensions. The re- 


mE of the varimax rotation of the first seven factors are given 
elow: 


Factor one is com 
and anal frustration, 
These variables have h 


posed of four variables relating to oral 
and conflicts in parental relationships. 
igh factor loadings which gives the pic- 
ture of a young person who is generally frustrated in his early 
development. This factor is defined as: conflicts апа frustra- 
tions in early familial experiences, 

Factor two includes four variables dealing with the normal 
development of oral and anal systems, parental relationship, and 
fulfillment of acquired needs. The normal experiences in the 
first two behavioral Systems have quite high factor loadings. 
The loadings in the other two are moderately high. Although 
learning experiences are not included here, these four systems 
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cover most aspects of adolescent development. This factor is 
interpreted as: all-around normal development of adolescent 
personality. 

Factor three includes two variables dealing with frustration in 
fulfilment of acquired needs and learning. These variables have 
very high factor loadings. Since it deals with the experiences 
of the post-familal phase of individual development, this factor 
is defined as: frustration in later childhood and adolescence. 

Factor four is composed of two variables relating to anal 
and parental indulgence. These variables have high factor load- 
ings, but the signs are negative. This factor is designated as: 
conflict in training and parental relationship. 

Similarly, factor five has negative loadings on two variables 
dealing with indulgence in learning and fulfillment of acquired 
needs. The first variable has a very high factor loading. 
Since the factor loadings are negative, this factor is defined as: 
conflict in learning and other acquired needs. 

Factor six includes variables dealing with oral and anal in- 
dulgence. Oral indulgence has high factor loadings, but the 
loadings for both are negative. This factor is described as: 
conflict in early mother-child relationship. 

Factor seven is composed of three variables dealing with the 
normal development of parental relationship, fulfillment of 
acquired needs and learning experiences. Factor loadings are 
particularly high on learning and parental relationship. This 
factor is defined as: normal experiences in later development. 

The internal consistency reliability of these factors was test- 
ed and the results are given below: 


Factor I 50 
Factor II 55 
Factor III 30 
Factor IV 23 
Factor У 23 
Factor VI 23 
Factor VII 40 


In summary, an analysis of adolescents’ developmental 
experiences has identified the following dimensions: 
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(1) conflicts and frustrations in early familial experiences; 
(2) all-around normal development of adolescents; 

(3) frustration in later childhood and adolescence; 

(4) conflict in training and parental relationship; 

(5) conflict in learning and other acquired needs; 

(6) conflict in early mother-child relationship; and 

(7) normal experiences in later development. 


An overall view of these factors suggests that there is one 
factor (II) which deals with the normal experiences of adolescent 
development. Another factor (VII) describes the normal 
development in relation to later childhood and adolescence. 
All other factors deal with the indulging/frustrating experiences 
of adolescents in different systems of behavior or in different 
stages of their life. Some of these dimensions suggest indulgence/ 
or frustration, at the earlier stages of their life, while some other 
dimensions point out the permissive/restrictive developmental 
experiences at the later stage of their life. However, they do 
not suggest an all-around indulgence at the earlier stage and 
an all-round restrictive or controling experience at the later 
Stage (Hagen, 1962; Murphy, 1953). 


H. Developmental Experiences of Preadolescents. 

The eight domain of this study is concerned with the 
developmental experiences of preadolescents. They were studied 
through the use of the same kind of instrument as was used 
for the study of adolescents, focusing on the same basic 
systems of behavior and dimensions of developmental 
experiences. The purpose of these two studies was to compare 
the developmental experiences of the two age-groups and to 
find out if there were any important variations in the organiza- 
tion and structuring of their experiences. The individual scores 
of the preadolescents on the fifteen variables, as mentioned 
earlier, were submitted to factor analysis in order to find out 
basic underlying dimensions. The first seven factors were rotated, 
and the following discusses the results of the varimax rotation. 
7 Factor one consists of only one variable dealing with anal 
indulgence. This has quite a high factor loading. It means that 
factor one explains about 80% variance of this particular 
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variable. This factor is described as: permissive experience in 
toilet training. 

Factor two deals with five variables relating to the develop- 
ments of oral, parental, acquired needs and learning systems. 
The fulfillment of acquired needs and learning have quite high 
factor loadings. The direction of these variables indicates 
normal experiences in development, except in the fulfillment 
of acquired needs which includes both normal and indulgent 
behavior. The latter has a moderately high factor loading on 
indulging experiences. Since the normal development of parental 
relationship, fulfillment of acquired needs and learning are 
the major variables in this clustor, the factor is interpreted as: 
normal experiences in later stages of development. 

Factor three is composed of two variables relating to oral 
indulgence and indulgent fulfillment of acquired needs. The 
first variable has very high factor loadings, but the other one 
has a moderately high loading, and both correlations are negative. 
Since the two variables deal with indulging experiences, this 
factor is defined as: conflicting experiences in fulfillment of 
oral and acquired needs. 

Factor four includes four variables dealing with the frustrating 
aspects of four systems of behavior, i.e., roal. anal, parental, 
and acquired needs. The anal and parental frustration have very 
high factor loadings. This gives the picture of a young child who 
has all along been subjected to deprivation in his family and 
play life. This factor is interpreted as: consistant frustration in 
early development. 

Factor five includes two variables relating to normal develop- 
ment of oral and anal systems. Both variables have high factor 
loadings, particularly the second one, but their signs are 
negative. Since these variables deal mainly with early mother- 
child interaction, this factor is defined us: learly materna 
deprivation. 

Factor six is composed of two variables dealing with indul- 
gence in parental relationship and learning process. The latter 
variable has a very high factor loading. The factor is described 
as: permissive experience in parental relationship and learning. 

Factor seven has only one variable concerning learning indul- 
gence, and this has an unusually high factor loading. It gives 
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an image of a child who is strongly motivated to learn and the 
family and other parts of his environment are quite facilitating. 
‘The factor is described as: strong learning motivation and 
facilitation. 

The internal consistency reliability of these factors was tested, 
and it was found that three factors (I, III, VII) have extremely 
poor reliability; two factors (V, VI) have low reliability and 
the remaining two factors (II, IV) have moderately high 
reliability. The results of this test are given below: 


Factor I 09 
Factor II :55 
Factor Ш 23 
Factor IV 50 
Factor V 30 
Factor VI 30 
Factor VII .09 


In summary, this analysis has identified the seven dimensions 
of the developmental experiences of preadolescent children. 
These dimensions are: 


(1) permissive experience in toilet training; 

(2) normal experiences in later stages of development; 

(3) conflicting experiences in fulfillment if oral and acquired 
needs; 

(4) consistent frustration in early development; 

(5) early maternal deprivation; 

(6) permissive experience in parental relationship and 
learning; and 

(7) strong learning motivation and facilities, 


An overall view of this analysis suggests that there is only 
One factor (II) which describes normal experiences in preadole- 
Scent development, particularly in its later stages. All other 
factorg deal with either indulgence (I, VI, VII) or frustration 
(Ш, У) in the child's life. This ig an analysis of developmental 
€xperiences in the formative period of life, and one can see that 
there are a variety of Patterns of childhood experiences. When 
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compared with adolescent experiences as discussed earlier, this 
analysis does not indicate any basic difference in the patterns of 
developmental experiences of the two age-groups. 


II. AN ANALYSIS OF THE SIMULTANEOUS CANONICAL CORRELATION 
BETWEEN DIFFERENT DOMAINS 


The second level of analysis in this study aims at identifying 
the amount of correlation, or overlap, between different sets of 
variables or domains. As was stated earlier, simultaneous 
canonical correlation is a technique to maximize the average 
correlation among several independent sets of variables without 
within-set-orthogonality (Horst, 1961), This technique extracts 
a number of factors, defined here as roots, which link the sets 
of variables together, such that each factor or root best links 
all sets; correlation coefficients measure the average overlap 
over all sets. 

The canonical loadings are interpreted similar to factor 
loadings. In addition, the pairwise correlations express the 
amount of overlap for each set with every other set. The present 
analysis is based on the two computer runs of simultaneous 
canonical correlation, one with eight sets of measures and the 
other with four sets of measures. The latter was justified in 
terms of' the total size of the sample (N=816) and inclusion of 
a larger number of factors (16) explaining a higher percentage 
of variance. 

The following discussion presents the two canonical analyses 
and gives a comparative view of their results. The interpretation 
of the results is taken up separately: first, for the eight domains, 
and later for the four domains. As a cutoff value, .3 was taken 
in this interpretation. The discussion included four major roots 
of each analysis and is based on the principal loadings on d'ff- 
erent roots, and canonical correlations between different roots. 


A. Discussion of Canonical Analysis: Four Roots with Eight 
Domains 
This analysis deals with the eight domains and eight canonical 
roots, but only four roots are discussed here. The domains 
included are: 
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(1) modernization — objective and familal characteristics; 
(2) modernization — subjective characteristics; 

(3) child socialization — achievement orientation; 

(4) child socialization — authority orientation; 

(5) child socialization — human concerns; 

(6) adolescents’ attitudes; 

(7) adolescents’ developmental experiences; and 

(8) preadolescents’ developmental experiences. 


The canonical correlations of the first four roots are .51, .47, 
30, and .21, respectively. In this analysis the first two roots 
seem to be moderately strong; the other two roots have quite 
low correlations. However, discussion and interpretation of all 
four roots is presented, since this provides a basis for comparison 
with the four roots identified in the four-domain analysis. 


l. Traditional Pattern with Modern Adaptations 

Root I does not have any other major loadings. Except for 
the frustration variables in the adolescents’ developmental 
experiences, and for the indulgence variables in the preadoles- 
cents' developmental experiences, the canonical loadings of 
other variables are modest, or in some cases moderately high 
(about .5). They are generally related to a variety of topics, 
including region, parents' age, family planning belief, feeding 
and training in self-care, education and responsibility training, 
communication, method of training, decision-making, shared 
arrangements and marriage considerations, parents’ and their 
adolescents' negative attitudes toward modernity, and the 
conflicting developmental experiences of adolescents and 
preadolescents. 

Modernization variables suggest that there are younger 
Parents married at a younger age, but that mothers believe in 
the effectiveness of family planning. These parental characteris- 
tics are associated with a high level of regional development. 
Regarding their attitudes, these parents are negatively oriented 
to the modernity of sex, social authority, money and ethical 
standards. These objective and subjective characteristics of 


parents are meaningfully related to their child socialization 
function. The children of these parents have a shorter period 


of breastfeeding, but late physical separation from their 
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mothers. Self-care training is accomplished early, but they 
expect their children to assume early household responsibilities. 
The parents have high aspirations for their son’s education, 
including aspiration for education leading to self-support. There 
is very little communication between these parents and their 
younger children. These achievement variables suggest that the 
parents have adopted various modern standards, particularly 
in the field of self-care and educational aspirations, but in some 
other respects they continue to follow traditional practices. 
This is particularly true in the matter of breastfeeding, late 
physical separation, early household responsibilities, and lack 
of parents’ communication with younger children. 

The authority orientation variables suggest that they tend 
to underplay the role of the school in children’s educational 
performance, and the role of psychological methods in child- 
training. The parents get a poor response from adolescent sons; 
but they think that their daughters should participate in mar- 
riage decisions, and that their sons should have premarital 
social contacts. One can generalize these responses and identify 
the conflicting orientations of parental authority; one element 
is characterized by an authoritarian and familial orientation, 
and the other by a more liberal view of their children’s rights 
in decision participation and freedom of choice, particularly 
in regard to marriage. 

The human concern variables suggest that these parents like 
some kind of sharing in living arrangements; they perceive no 
problems with their children; and they prefer to have their 
sons marry at a young age on the basis of physical maturity 
and family tradition. These variables suggest that they are 
tradition-directed parents. Their preference for the opposite 
sex friendship in the case of their daughters looks like a 
modern version of children’s friendship. However, the parents’ 
response is apparently in the context of married life, where 
it is appropriate to talk of such a friendship, and therefore 
it still represents a tradition-directed system. 

The adolescent attitude variables generally indicate a nega- 
tive orientation to modernity. These attitudes are related to 
sex, social authority, money, religion, and ethical norms. There 
are two variables relating to discipline and the perception of 
reality. These are a moderate type of traditional statements, 
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but their signs are negative. These two items reflect some non- 
traditional elements in the general negative orientation of the 
adolescents’ attitudes toward modernity. 

In their developmental experiences these adolescents suffer 
from inner conflicts. This is noticeable in almost all systems 
of behavior studied. But the frustration variables have high 
loadings. Another remarkable result of this analysis is that 
these adolescents do not give any indication of normally satisfy- 
ing experiences in any system of behavior. The preadolescents’ 
developmental experiences also suffer from inner conflicts, but 
in their case indulgence variables have high loadings. Their 
experiences of indulgence are mixed with frustration in toilet 
training and in parental relationships, while they have normal 
Satisfaction in some other Systems. However, a strong com- 
ponent of frustration in adolescent development and of indul- 
gence in preadolescent development supports the hypothesis 
of early indulgence and later control of children in traditional 
Societies. 

In summary, these parents, although generally traditional in 
their attitudes, are young and believe in family planning, but 
they have early marriage and they are generally traditional in 
their attitudes. In their child socialization practices the parents 
have adopted modern standards, particularly in child-training 
for self-care and in their educational aspirations. Nonetheless, 
they still follow traditional child-rearing practices in oral train- 
ing, household responsibilities, and parent-child communica- 
tion. They underplay the role of the school and follow an 
authoritarian method of training, although they favour parti- 
cipation of children in decision-making about their marriage. 
They are tradition-directed in their concern for the child as a 
human being. The attitudes of the adolescents in these families 
are negatively oriented toward modernity; their predominant 
developmental experiences are characterized by frustration, 


While the preadolescents’ experiences are characterized by 
indulgence, 


2. Moderniz 
Root II has 
are particular] 
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ed Pattern with Traditional Attitudes 
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periences of the adolescents and the preadolescents. The load- 
ings on these variables are around .7. Because of the high load- 
ings of a number of variables in different domains, this factor 
seems to have emerged as the most important dimension of 
this analysis. 

The modernization variables suggest that there is a strong 
correlation within and between socio-economic and socio-cul- 
tural aspects of the parents’ life. The direction of these vari- 
ables indicates that the parents who are born in urban 
areas tend to have a high income and a high education. Income 
includes both their family’s and the parents’ own income, and 
education here means the education of both father and mo- 
ther. These parents are generally engaged in non-agricultural 
occupations, and there is upward mobility in their job status. 
In these families the mother’s age at marriage and at first 
pregnancy tends to be higher, and both parents believe in the 
effectiveness of family planning methods. Mothers have regular 
use of medical services during pregnancies. Fathers do. not 
perceive any marital problem, and they believe in equal status 
for both sexes. 

But the parents’ general attitudes do not support these 
modernizing influences. On the contrary, these variables sug- 
gest that the parents have faith in their elders’ guidance; they 
believe in the role of religion in difficulty, and also» question 
the effectiveness of non-violence. Their attitude toward sex is 
also quite negative. The dominant orientation of their attitudes 
tends to suggest their traditional identifications. 

The direction of the achievement variables suggests that 
these mothers have short periods of breastfeeding and wean- 
ing; they start early the proper dressing of their children; they 
believe in the efficacy of training against fate in speech deve- 
lopment; and they find the children responsive to their toilet 
training. The parents have high educational and occupational 
aspirations for their sons and daughters, manage their educa- 
tion quite well, and encourage their inquisitiveness, creativity, 
and achievements. They want to give job training to their 
daughters and sex education to both children. These achieve- 
ment orientations in their child socialization practices are 
quite comprehensible in view of their modernizing influences 
and the family setting variables. It is interesting to note that 
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attitudinal modernity as defined in the second domain ‘does 
not contribute at all to this orientation of child socialization. 

Authority orientation variables deal with methods of handl- 
ing training, educational problems and aggression, parents' 
interests in extra-familial activities, and decision-making about 
marriage and vocation. These parents follow non-authoritarian 
methods in early training, discipline, aggression, education and 
teaching social manners, but they are strict in getting com- 
pliance. The parents maintain interest in extra-familial activi- 
ties, such as outings, specialized games, contacts with schools, 
youth clubs, etc. They are strict in the observance of social 
manners, although their method of teaching manners is educa- 
tive. They approve premarital social contacts for their children 
of both sexes, and want them to participate in choosing their 
spouse and deciding about their career. The non-authoritarian 
methods, strictness in enforcement, emphasis on social manners, 
and freedom of choice in marriage and career, all suggest that 
these parents tend to give a kind of experience and under- 
standing of the authority which is strikingly different from that 
which is practiced in a traditional context. 

The human concern variables suggest that, although the 
parents are aware of the psychological needs of their children, 
they distinguish between the needs of boys and girls for pro- 
tection and play. They have good understanding of the child- 
ren's behavior; they like active and smart behavior; and they 
find in their children good adaptative capacity. They prefer 
late marriages for their children, and consider education, ability 
to support herself, and choice of mate as prerequisites for a 
daughter's marriage. These variables indicate a good deal of 
concern and understanding of their children as human beings. 
The parents want to maintain sex distinction in certain areas 
of socialization, but their behavior is not discriminatory. 

The attitudinal orientations of their adolescent children are 
adeps ae үт ты of the Parents. These children do 
СТ aperia pue their life, have a positive attitude toward 
dis du de gative attitude toward freedom of sex. Their 
lar Stages gf Ce n suggest a normal development in 
learning ахо es parental relationship, fulfilment of 
reflect control in Ў шаш acquired needs, and they do not 
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children have experienced normal development in all systems 
of their behavior. These developmental experiences of the two 
age-groups seem to have close correspondence with the parents’ 
objective and familial background, and with their socialization 
orientations, while the attitudes of the adolescent children 
closely reflect the attitudes of their parents. 

In summary, root II suggests that parents with high scores 
on socio-economic and socio-cultural variables are oriented to- 
ward achievement, authority and human concern in a modern 
sense. Their adolescent children have experienced normal deve- 
lopment in the later stages of their life, and their preadoles- 
cents have a normal experience throughout the period of their 
development, but the attitudes of the parents as well as their 
adolescent children are negatively oriented to modernity. 

3. Traditional Pattern of Socialization 

Root III does not have any major loadings. But there are 
variables with modest or moderately high correlations in all 
domains. In the modernization domain all the variables have 
low loadings. However, the direction of these variables sug- 
gests that the parents are low in education; mothers are 
younger, and have arranged marriages and early pregnancies 
with inadequate preparation for motherhood. There are physi- 
cal complications during pregnancies, but no medical check-up. 
The mother’s conception of the wife’s role is of a religious and 
obedient woman; their conception of the husband’s role is of 
a provider and lover. The fathers believe in equal status in 
the sense that they give equal importance to housework and 
their own outside employment. All this gives a picture of 
parents who are predominantly traditional in their socio-cul- 
tural orientations, but who have a couple of characteristics 
generally found in a modern man. 

The Parental attitude variables further strengthen this 
characterization of the parents. They are negatively oriented to 
money, freedom of sex, and life in general and have positive 
faith in religion. They appear to be pragmatic in their ethical 
behavior. 

The achievement variables suggest that the parents physically 
separate from their children at a later age, and do not pay 
any attention to bedwetting. They do give early self-care train- 
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ing in feeding and dressing but prepare their children 
for early household responsibilities. In the authority orientation 
domain, these parents depend upon other family members for 
the training of children, do not like children to share in their 
marriage decisions, view the child himself as responsible for 
school performance, and consider the family to be the proper 
agency of sex education. The human concern variables also 
Suggest that the parents like to observe traditional food taboos; 
do not perceive any problem, whether it is toilet training, 
marriage of the daughter, or any other activity; have no pre- 
ference for their children’s friendships; and do not find it help- 
ful to involve them in household matters. These child sociali- 
zation orientations of the parents clearly indicate that they 
have a low level of achievement drive, a familial pattern of 
authority, and a gneral lack of awareness of the needs and 
problems of their children. This cluster of child socialization 
variables has been meaningfully related to the traditional back- 
ground and attitudes of the parents, as discussed earlier. 

Adolescents have attitudes more or less the same as their 
Parents. They have a negative orientation to money, freedom 
of sex, and life in general, but they have positive faith in re- 
ligion. Their approach to ethical items is certainly mixed with 
pragmatic considerations. The developmental experiences of 
these adolescents are generaly normal, but they are mixed 
with a strong element of indulgence in toilet training and 
frustration in the learning process. 

Preadolescent development is also characterized by normal 
experiences, except that learning is indulgent; feeding is mixed 


with frustration and parental relationship with indulgence, The 
feeding frustration of the preadolescents 


and later training in- 
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In summary, this factor has identified the parents who are 
characterized by a traditional orientation in their socio-cultural 
background and attitudes. The child socialization of these 
parents has a low achievement orientation, a familial orienta- 
tion to authority, and little concern for the children as human 
beings. Their adolescent children, in general, have traditional 
attitudes, indulgence in toilet training and frustration in learn- 
ing. The preadolescents experience some kind of frustration 
in feeding and indulgence in learning and parental relationships. 


4. Traditional Pattern with Modern Attitudes 

Root IV has a very low canonical correlation, but it is in- 
cluded in this analysis with a view to comparison of these 
four factors with the four factors of the four-domain analysis. 
This factor further leads to identify another kind of parents 
and children in the socialization process, not defined by the other 
three factors. 

Modernization variables on this root suggest that the fa- 
there are exposed to industrial occupations, while the mothers 
do not have any job experience, although they rate jobs high 
as compared with housework. The fathers feel unhappy in their 
life, underrate housework and women’s status, and place no 
value on women working outside the home. However, the 
attitudinal characteristics of these parents (fathers) suggest 
their strong modern orientation in relation to religion, social 
authority, sex and life in general. Such a conflicting orienta- 
tion as between attitudes and behavior is not an unusual pheno- 
menon in a transitional society where people hold radical views 
in certain aspects of their lives, while they are extremely con- 
Servative in other respects. 

In the field of child socialization, achievement variables in- 
dicate that these parents use positive measures to handle talk- 
ing and bedwetting problems, and are communicative with their 
older children in their difficulties. But they get a poor response 
from their daughters. The parents handle the problems of 
their children in an authoritarian manner and arrange mar- 
riages of their daughters. The human concern variables indi- 
cate that these parents prefer early marriages for their child- 
ren and consider physical maturity and family tradition as 
the main criteria in deciding when or whom the daughters 
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should marry. The fathers do not communicate with their 
adolescent daughters on personal matters. They allow child- 
ren to make their own friends. Thus their child socialization 
function tends to be characterized by positive measures of 
handling, problem-solving communications, authoritarian 
methods and concern for traditionally prescribed behavior. This 
becomes understandable if the parents are seen in relation to 
their style of family living. 

The adolescents in these families closely follow their parents 
in their modern attitudinal orientation. They are modern in 
relation to social authority, religion, money, and ethical 
standards. The developmental experiences of these adolescents 
are normal, except that they are confused with an element of 
indulgence in feeding. The preadolescents have normal toilet 
training, but they suffer from indulgence in parental relation- 
Ship and learning, and frustration in fulfillment of acquired 
needs. One reason for this difference between adolescents and 
preadoltscents in their patterns of development may be the 
authoritarian method of socialization. The younger children 
respond to their family life realities in a disturbed manner, but 
the children in their later age identify with the attitudinal 


orientations of their parents, which may help them resolve their 
earlier conflicts. 


In summary, this factor has identified parents who are ex- 


posed to non-agricultural occupations, and hold modern views 
on social and supra-social authority and sex. However, these 
parents themselves are authoritarian in their family relation- 
Ships and have little concern for the needs of their children 
as human beings. Nonetheless, 
their older children 
children hold quite m 
They show normal 
adolescents 
ment. 


they are communicative with 
in problem situations. The adolescent 
odern views on different topics of life. 
psycho-social development, while the pre- 
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(1) modernization — objective and familial characteristics; 
(2) achievement orientation; 

(3) authority orientation; 

(4) human concern. 


A comparison of the results of the two analyses is made at 
the end of this discussion. Following is a presentation of the 
four roots of the second canonical analysis: 

The first root of this analysis is quite strong, as is evident 
from the canonical correlation of .76, while the other three 
roots are moderately strong, with canonical correlations of .49, 
46, and .42, respectively. 


l. Modern Pattern of Socialization 

Root I have major loadings in all the four domains, but it is 
dominated by the variables relating to parents' income, 
education and marriage-age in the modernization domain and 
creative play, special help in education, marital choice and 
marriageable age in other domains. Modernization variables 
include community setting, religious affiliation, family income, 
Parents! income and education, mother's age, marriage type, 
and first pregnancy and feelings in different pregnancies, role 
training, belief in family planning, and father's marriage age 
and job experience. Most of the variables have fairly good 
correlations. The direction of these variables suggests that the 
parents who have scored high on these socio-economic and 
socio-cultural variables are the modern parents. The high 
loadings and clusterings of the variables indicate that the socio- 
economic variables are significantly correlated with the socio- 
cultural variables in defining modern parents. Their coherence 
has been found to be an important dimension of modernization 
in the factor analysis of this particular domain. 

Achievement variables deal with feeding, weaning, proper 
dress, educational and occupational aspirations, management 
and achievements, creative play and new ideas. Some of the 
variables have moderately high correlations. The direction of 
these variables suggests that the parents have early accomplish- 
ments of these early trainings. They have high educational and 
occupational aspirations for their children and give encouraging 
Support to the latter's achievements, creativity and new ideas. 
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These characteristics of the parents are meaningfully related to 
their high socio-economic and socio-cultural status, as 
identified earlier. It means that the parents found to be of high 
status are also high in their aspirations and accomplishment of 
the child socialization function. 

The authority orientation variables suggest that these parents 
use non-authoritarian methods in early training regarding play 
and aggression. They take interest in extra-familial activities 
relating to their children and like their participation in making 
decisions about marriage and vocation. The parents approve 
the idea of premarital social contacts between boys and girls. 
They lay stress on social manners, but their approach is 
educative. They demand immediate compliance, but they do 
not feel effective in their control. There is no difference of 
opinion between the parents over their son's education. 

The human concern variables indicate that the parents accept 
the need for love and attention to discipline. They like to sex- 
dress their children at an early age, and permit the grown-ups 
to dress according to their taste. They like smart behaviour 
Which children learn through love and training. There is a 
preference for a late marriag, 


development. 


In summary, this cluster of variables suggests that the parents 
with a high socio-economic and soci 


early child training, high educational 
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on this root. The modernization variables suggest that the 
parents come from an underdeveloped region, the mothers do 
not believe in family planning, and they do not have adequate 
preparation for motherhood. Fathers are not always available 
to the family, but they like housework. The achievement 
variables indicate permissiveness in training for self-care, stress 
on domestic training to prepare the daughter for marriage, 
poor response by sons, and good prospects for daughters. These 
are generally taken to be the traditional views of self-care 
and future preparation. 

The authority variables suggest that the parents view the role 
of the school as important in their children’s educational 
performance. They allow them to move freely, but they do not 
like premarital social contacts or children’s participation in 
their marriage decisions. The human concern variables indicate 
that the parents do not feel it helpful for other persons to take 
care of their children. They do not like to give household 
responsibilities to children. The parents have many training 
problems with their children and do not care about sex-dress 
for their daughters. 

In summary, these parents come from underdeveloped 
regions; mothers have inadequate role preparation and do not 
believe in family planning. The parents are permissive in self- 
Care training, and stress domestic training in preparation for 
their daughter's marriage. They do not like children's 
Participation in decision-making and have little concern for 
their growth needs. However, they realize the importance of 
the school in children's educational achievement. 


3. Modernized Pattern of Socialization 

Root III has moderately high loadings on mother's occupation 
and job experience and their choice of children's friendship. 
The modernization variables suggest that the mothers have 
Occupation and job experience. They feel identified with their 
Own mothers, and they have complications during pregnancy 
Periods. The fathers are not always available to the family, 
but they do have a modern view of the role of a husband and 
equal respect for women's responsibilities. These parents do 
not push their children in self-care training. They encourage 
communication, education and new ideas, but do not favour 
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elaborate sex education. They give freedom of movement to 
adolescent sons but not to other children. They observe food 
taboos, and do not recognize any toilet training problems with 
their children. They find the children’s cooperation in household 
matters helpful, and like them to have friendships determined 
by parent preferences. 

In summary, this factor has identified those parents who 
are assumed to be modern in their background experiences 
and outlook. They show good discrimination in their child 
socialization practices and generally keep their own authority 
and choices over the freedom and achievements of their children. 


4. Traditional Patterns Mixed with Modern Practices 

Root IV does not have any major loadings which help to 
define its characteristics. Modernization variables suggest that 
the parents live in a developed region, and fathers have high 
marriage age. Parents have marital problems which they resolve 
by talking together. However, mothers do not believe in birth 
control. The mothers’ conception of a good wife is traditional 
obedience, but they include love and education as essential 
qualities of a good husband. Fathers are respectful toward 
women’s housework. Regarding their child socialization 
Practices, they adopt breastfeeding mixed with bottle, and also 
Separate sleeping arrangement for their children at an early age. 
However, they do not encourage their children to talk early 
and do not push them in training for self-care and responsibility. 
They are restrictive of their play and other outside opportunities, 
but helpful in their educational problems and permissive toward 
the vocational choice of their daughters. The human concern 
variables suggest that they observe traditional practices in 
feeding and caretaking of children, but believe in ability and 
choice while deciding the marriage of boys, and prefer a 
higher marriage age for them. However, the parents are 
generally Critical of their children's behavior. This factor 
describes Parents who have mixed attitudes and practices, some 
of which are assumed to be traditional and others modern. Their 
general and familial background is somewhat modern, but the 
dominant orientation of their child socialization seems to be 


traditional in nature, although they have a number of modern 
adaptations. 
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It seems useful to give a summary of the results of the two 
levels of analysis and to take a comparative view of their 
canonical correlations. As stated earlier, the first level of 
analysis includes eight domains with seven factors, and the 
second level of analysis is based on four domains with sixteen 
factors. Presumably, the second analysis would largely support 
the results of the first analysis. In simultaneous canonical 
correlation the first four roots of each analysis have been used 
for discussion, interpretation and comparison. The salient 
characteristics of the four roots of the first analysis are as 
follows: 

Root I has identified parents who have a modern background 
in certain respects, and who are largely tradition-directed in 
their child socialization practices which are reinforced by their 
children’s attitudes and experiences. These parents have some 
modern adaptations in their beliefs and practices, particularly 
in relation to self-care training, educational aspirations, and 
Marriage decisions. This root is labelled as: traditional pattern 
with modern adaptations. 

Root II describes parents and children who are modern in 
all respects, except in the attitudes of parents and their adoles- 
cent children which are negatively oriented to modernity. This 
Toot is called: modernized pattern with traditional attitudes. 

Root Ш has identified a pure type of tradition-directed 
Parents. These characteristics of the parents are further sup- 
Ported by the attitudes and experiences of their children. This 
Toot is labelled as: traditional pattern. 

Root IV defines parents who are basically tradition-directed 
but whose attitudes and those of their adolescent children have 
a strong modern orientation. These adolescents have experienc- 
ed normal development, but the preadolescents reflect inner 
conflicts. This, root is labelled as: traditional pattern with 
modern attitudes. 

The analysis of four roots extracted on the basis of four 
domains with sixteen factors has also resulted in an identifica- 
tion of more or less similar patterns. Root I of this analysis 
describes a pure modern type of parents corresponding to 
Root II of the first analysis as far as their modern background 
and child socialization practices are concerned. This analysis 
does not include the attitudinal and developmental domains. 
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Root II describes a clearcut traditional orientation of the 
parents, which is almost identical with Root III of the previous 
analysis. Root III in this analysis has identified the modern 
orientation of the parents, which is mixed with restrictiveness, 
although of a subtle nature. This factor seems to be a variation 
of Root II of the first analysis. Root IV deals with traditional 
character, which is mixed with some modern setting and 
practices. This factor has a somewhat close correspondence 
With Root I of the first analysis. 

The following Chart gives an overall picture of the psycho- 
social properties of different roots, as identified in the two 
analyses: 


A COMPARATIVE VIEW OF PSYCHO-SOCIAL 
PROPERTIES OF THE ROOTS 


Root Domain 
I Ш Ш IV* v "wi ‘Vit VIII 
I T T + Ind/cont Ind/cont 
ee c ek + — ND ND 
T IL — Ind/cont Ind/cont 
DEL uU + ND Ind/cont 
m su | 
ШЕ Т + ED 
H^c EX Ё 
-h 
Ш + Eto + + 
ET o ——— 
+ + + 
T = Modern orientation 
a — Traditional orientation 
ove — Primary characteristics 
Below 


Secondary characteristics 
one Indulgence and control 


Normal development 
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The diagram shows that the results of the two analyses are 
very similar, except with respect to Root III of the later 
analysis, which supposedly is identified as a variation of the 
modernized pattern. The four patterns of the first analysis can 
be ranked in the following order: 


Traditional pattern — III ` 
Transitional patterns — I; IV 
Modernized pattern — II 


IIl. PATH ANALYSIS 


The last phase of this series of analyses tested the causal 
relationship between the different sets of measures. This was 
attempted through path analysis, as discussed in the previous 
chapter. After canonical correlations were obtained, the next 
Step was to compute path-coefficients from these canonical 
coefficients. The latter were considered to be the best estimate 
of the intercorrelations between the different sets of variables, 
Or domains. A computer program was available at the Harvard 
Computing Center for this computation of path-coefficients. 

As in the case of canonical correlations, the path analysis 
was undertaken in two steps: First, on the basis of the inter- 
correlation matrix of eight domains and, then, of the four 
domains. These steps do not mean construction of two theoretical 
models. Actually, there is only one theoretical model which 
has been tested in two steps. 

The theoretical model which was tested here comprises 


eight sets of measures or domains. These domains are as 
follows : 


(1) modernization — objective and familial characteristics of 
parents; 

(2) modernization — parents' attitudes 

(3) child socialization — achievement orientation; 

(4) child Socialization — authority orientation; 

(5) child socialization — human concern; 

(6) child development — adolescents' attitudes; 

(7) child development — adolescents' developmental experi- 
ences; 
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(8) child development — preadolescents’ developmental ex- 
periences. 


It has been assumed that in this model, variable I (objective 
and familial characteristics of parents) is the ultimate 
independent variable; variables 2 to 5 (parents’ attitudes, 
achievement orientation, authority orientation, and human 
concern) are the intervening variables; and variables 6 to 8 
(adolescents’ attitudes, adolescents’ developmental experiences, 
and preadolscents’ developmental experiences) are the ultimate 
dependent variables for this model. It has been further assumed 
that there are linear causal relationships between these variables. 
The following paths were postulated in the model: 


Variable 1 to Variables 2, 3 
Variable 2 to Variables 3, 4 
Variable 3 to Variables 4, 5 
6 
7 


, 


‚7,8 
8 


о мо м Ф 
о M о ул 


Variable 4 to Variables 5, 
Variable 5 to Variables 6, 


These postulated causal relationships are presented in the 
diagram on p. 129. This aids in comparing the empirically tested 
causal paths with the postulated causal relationships between 
the variables. 

The computation of the eight-domain path-coefficients is the 
complete test of this linear causal model. The path-coefficients 
computed on the basis of four domains (1, 3, 4, and 5) have 
been used to check to what extent the two intercorrelations 
coincide in explaining these causal relationships. Another 
operational decision was made for the inclusion of only the first 
two roots of the two canonical correlations. They were found 
to be the strong roots in these analyses. No attempt was made 
to test any alternative models, since this did not appear theore- 
tically desirable and operationally feasible, 

The results of the path analysis presented here include the 
path-coefficients of the variables, indicating their direct and 
indirect causal effects and also the residuals. The latter, 
generally called error, is the “independent” source of variation, 
accounting for the variation in the dependent variable that is 
not explained by the postulated independent variables. The 
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residual path is one of the paths leading into the dependent 
variable in question (Nygreen, 1970). In presenting the path 
diagrams and discussing the path-coefficients of the variables, 
.l was assumed as a cutoff value. The results of the analysis 
of the eight domains with seven factors, Cycle I, are given in 
the diagram on p. 131. 

The diagram shows that in the modernization area there are 
direct paths from parents' objective and familial characteristics 
(1) to parents' basic attitudes, achievement orientation, human 
concern, adolescents' attitudes and developmental experiences 
(2, 3, 5, 6, 7). Similarly, parents' basic attitudes (2) have direct 
paths to achievement orientation, authority orientation, adoles- 
cents' attitudes and developmental experiences, and preado- 
lescents’ developmental experiences (3, 4, 6, 7, 8). In the child 
socialization area, the achievement orientation (3) has direct 
causal relationships with authority orientation, human concern, 
adolescents’ attitudes and developmental experiences, and 
preadolescents’ developmental experiences (4, 5, 6, 7, 8). The 
authority orientation variable has direct paths to human concern 
and developmental experiences of the adolescents and pre- 
adolescents (5, 7, 8). However, the path-coefficients of these 
variables suggest that there are strong causal links between 
the parents’ objective and familial characteristics (1) and 
parents' attitudes and achievement orientation (2, 3); between 
achievement orientation (3) and authority orientation and 
adolescents' attitudes (4, 6); and between authority orientation 
(4) and human concern (5). 

In addition to direct causal relationships between the 
variables, there are also indirect effects of the causal variables. 
Indirect effect is the correlation between the variables minus 
their path-coeflicients. The table on page 132 gives the total 
indirect effects in different intervening and dependent variables 
of the model. 

The correlation coefficients referring to indirect effects suggest 
that there are indirect paths from parents' objective and familial 


characteristics (1) to all the intervening and dependent variables 
of the' model, except two (2 and 3) 


(3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8). In the child social- 
rientation (3) has indirect effects on 
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TOTAL INDIRECT EFFECTS IN DIFFERENT 
VARIABLES IN CYCLE I 


Causal Variable Affected Variable 


1 — — 53 2 » B A» 
2 E Ии A 27 18 A 18 
3 С Sas G. NC] 
B ue > =| = 2 407 H0 22 
2 HU. „37 34 


human concern, and also on through child development variables 
(5, 6, 7, 8); authority orientation (4) has indirect paths leading 
to human concern (5) and through child development variables 
(5, 6, 7, 8); and human concern has indirect causal links with 
child development variables (6, 7, 8). However, there are some 
variables which transmit a large amount of indirect effects to 
particular dependent variables, and these links provide a better 
test of the causal relationships in the model. These strong 
indirect’ paths are ones which transmit causal effects from 
parents’ objective and familial characteristics (1) to authority 
orientation (4), from achievement orientation (3) to human 
concern (5), from authority orientation (4) to adolescents’ 
attitudes (6), and from human concern (5) to developmental 
experiences of adolescents and preadolescents (7, 8). Another 
notable point is the further Strengthening of the stronger direct 
paths by the indirect effects of the variables. Here reference 
is particularly made to the direct effects of achievement 
orientation (3) on adolescents' attitudes (6) and of authority 
orientation (4) on human concern (5). These two causal links 
have been considerably strengthened by their indirect effects. 
The combined effects have improved the causal strength of 
Some other variables which are not powerful in their direct 
effects. 
Another important consideration 
these causal relationships is the pro 
unexplained variations in the depende 


in the interpretation of 
portion of explained and 
nt variables. If the amount 
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of total explained variance in a particular variable is not 
significantly high, it does not provide a good empirical test of 
the postulated causation. The results of this analysis are given 
below: 


EXPLAINED VARIANCE AND RESIDUAL IN CYCLE I* 


Explained 
Variable Variance (%) Residual (95) 
2 Parents' attitudes 11 89 
3 Achievement orientation 29 E 71 
4 Authority orientation Nu 53 
5 Human concern f d) a 57 
6 / Adolescents attitudes 30 SEIN 
7А Adolescents’ devel. exper. ك‎ 33 67 
8 Preadol. devel. exper. 26 я 5 


This table shows that the path-coefficients do explain a 
significant percentage of variances in different variables, but 
they leave a large margin of residuals, ie. over 50% in any 
one case. Theoretically speaking, these causal explanations are 
not supposed to be sufficient to change the manifest character 
of the particular variables. In any conceptual discussion this 
root has been interpreted as the traditional pattern of socializa- 
tion but mixed with some modern adaptations. This theoretical 
definition of the factor is amply justified by the analysis of 
path-coefficients here presented. 

The path diagram on page 134 deals with root II of the 
eight-domain/seven-factor analysis. The arrow lines indicate 
the direct path-coefficients of the variables in the model. 

These path-coefficients suggest that there are direct routes 
for transmitting the causal effects from parents' general and 


* The explained variance is the squared correlation of the variable 
in question with that estimate which uses the path-coefficients as 
weights. Residual (error) is the variance not explained by the known 
Sources of the effects in the model. 
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familial characteristics (1) to parents’ general attitudes, to all 
child socialization and child development variables (2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8); from parents’ general attitudes (2) to achievement 
orientation (3); from achievement orientation to authority 
orientation, to adolescents attitudes and developmental expe- 
riences. and to preadolescents’ developmental experiences (4, 
6, 7, 8); and from authority orientation (4) to human concern, 
adolescents’ attitudes and developmental experiences (5, 6, 7). 

However, in this complex network of direct paths there are 
some which make a strong contribution to the variations in 
the variables. These strong paths are from parents’ general and 
familial characteristics (1) to parents’ attitudes and achieve- 
ment orientation (2, 3); from achievement orientation (3) to 
authority orientation and adolescents’ attitudes (4, 6); and from 
authority orientation (4) to human concern (5). 

There are some other causal relationships in the diagram 
which are not as strong, yet significantly contribute to the 
variations in the dependent variables. These are also assumed 
to be important causal links in the theoretical model. These 
direct paths proceed from parents’ general and familial charac- 
teristics (1) to authority orientation and human concern (4, 5); 
from parents’ attitudes (2) to achievement orientation (3); from 
achievement orientation (3) to the developmental experiences 
of the adolescents and preadolescents (7, 8); and from autho- 
rity orientation (4) to the developmental experiences of the 
adolescents (7). 

In addition to direct path-coefficients, there are indirect 
effects in different variables. The table on page 136 shows the 
total indirect effects in different intervening and dependent 
variables in the model. 

This table shows that there is a complex linkage of indirect 
paths in this diagram. The parents’ general and familial charac- 
teristics (1) transmit indirect effects to the authority orienta- 
tion, human concern, and the three child development vari- 
ables (4, 5, 6, 7, 8); but their influence on authority orientation 
and human concern (4, 5) is particularly strong. The parents' 
general attitude (2) has overall causal effects on the child 
Socialization and child development variables (3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8), 
and its indirect effects are strong on the authority orientation 
and human concern (4, 5). and a little weaker on achievement 
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IN DIFFERENT VARIABLES IN CYCLE II 


Causal Variable Affected Variable 
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orientation and adolescent developmental experiences (3, 7). 
Similarly, achievement orientation (3) has causal effects on 
authority orientation, human concern, and the developmental 
experiences of adolescent children (4, 5, 7) Its influence is 
particularly strong on human concern (5), with a path-coefficient 
of .63. The human concern variable (5) has Strong causal 
effects on all three child development variables (6. 7, 8). It is 
true that these are indirect effects which depend for their trans- 
mission on other variables of the model. These indirect effects, 
When they are combined with the direct effects, tremendously 
increase the change potentials of the variables in this causal 
model. 

The interesting aspect of this analysis is the proportion of 
explained and unexplained variances of the variables. The 
table on p. 137 helps to explain this difference, 

These figures suggest that a signific; 
50) of the variances is ex 
G, 4, 5) by their indep 
modernization (1) variabl 
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PROPORTION OF EXPLAINED AND 
UNEXPLAINED VARIANCES IN CYCLE II 


е Variance (96 Variance (95) 
Variable Explained Unexplained 
17 (08 
3 Achievement orientation 55 45 
4 Authority orientation 67 33 
5 Human concern 63 37 
6 Adolescents attitudes — 13. 87 
7 Adolescents’ devel. exper. 17 M a 
8 Preadol. devel. exper. 14 E: 86 


However, there are four causal inputs into these dependent 
variables which have been observed in this path diagram: 
Adolescents' attitudes, largely influenced by parents' achieve- 
ment orientation and human concern (3, 5); the developmental 
experiences of the adolescents, largely caused by parents’ 
objective and familial characteristics and their achievement 
orientation in child socialization function; and the developmental 
experiences of preadolescents, mainly influenced by authority 
and human concern orientations of socialization practices. In 
the theoretical discussion of this root, this factor has been 
defined as the modern pattern of socialization but mixed with 
traditional attitudes. This interpretation is highly consistent 
with these path-coefficients. A close relationship is assumed 
between modern socialization patterns and developmental 
experiences of the two age-groups; but this relationship is not 
supported by this path analysis. 

Another level of path analysis has been undertaken on the 
basis of an intercorrelation matrix of four domains and sixteen 
factors. The purpose of this analysis was to find out if there 
were any important variations in the causal relationships of 
the four variables (1, 3, 4, 5) from those which have been 
observed in the eight domain analysis. The diagram on page 139 
presents the direct paths between the four variables of the 
theoretical model. In this diagram parents’ general and familial 
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characteristics (1) are the ultimate independent variable; 
achievement orientation and authority orientation (3, 4) are 
the intervening variables; and human concern (5) is the ultimate 
dependent variable. The last assumption is one modification 
which was introduced in the original model in order to test 
the causal relationships between these four variables. 


This diagram suggests that there are direct paths from 
parents’ general and familial characteristics (1) to the three 
child socialization variables (3, 4, 5); from achievement (3) io 
authority and human concern (4, 5); and from authority 
orientation (4) to human concern (5). The direct paths from 
Parents’ general and familial characteristics (1) to achievement 
orientation (3), from achievement orientation (3) to authority 
orientation (4), and from authority orientation (4) to human 
concern (5) are strong, as indicated by their path coefficients. 

In addition to these direct paths, there are indirect paths 
running from the independent variable (1) to authority 
Orientation and human concern (4, 5)5 from achievement 
orientation (3) to authority orientation and human concern (4, 
5), and from authority orientation (4) to human concern (5). 
АП these indirect Paths, except the one from achievement to 
authority, are Strong in their causal effects (over .36), "These 
indirect effects considerably Strengthen all the direct paths 
between the variables, 

The percentage of ex 
of this diagram is si 
below. 


plained variance in the three variables 
gnificantly high, as evidenced in the table 


EXPLAINED AND UNEXPLAINED VARIANCES 


1 Explained Unexplained 
" Variable Variance (9j) Variance (9%) 
3 Achievement orientation 58 42 

4 Authority orientation 72 28 

5 Human conem = | 


66 ЕЕЕ 
These figures Suggest that a high percentage of variance in 
each variable is explained through their causal relationships. In 
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PATH DIAGRAM 


(FOUR DOMAINS, SIXTEEN FACTORS, CYCLE I) 


Modernization 
General and Familial 
Characteristics 


Child Socialization 
Achievement 


Child Socialization 
Authority 


Child Socialization 
Human Concern 
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a theoretical discussion of this root, this has been defined as 
a modern pattern of socialization, and compared with root II 
of the first analysis. Root II of the first analysis has deviated 
from a pure modern pattern of child socialization only with 
respect to attitudes of parents and their adolescent children, 
as these are negatively oriented to modernity. These attitudinal 
variables are not included in this path diagram. However, the 
path-coefficients of the four variables included in this analysis 
strongly support the theoretical interpretation of this root and 
its comparison with root II of the first analysis. 

Root II of the four domain canonical correlation has also 
been subjected to path analysis. The diagram on page 141, 
presents the direct causal effectts of different variables. The 
postulated causal relationships between the variables are the 
same as in the preceding four domain analysis. 

These path-coefficients show that there are direct paths 
leading from parents’ general and familial characteristics (1) to 
the three child socialization variables (3, 4, 5); from achievement 
(3) to authority orientation and human concern (4, 5); and 
from the authority orientation (4) to human concern (5). 
However, the causal effects transmitted from the ultimate 
independent variable to achievement (3), and from the latter to 
authority orientation and human concern (4, 5) appear to be 
Strong, as compared with other direct effects. There are indirect 
paths between almost all the variables which are also connected 
by direct paths. The causal effects transmitted through these 
indirect paths are not as Strong. However, in all cases they 
have generally Strengthened the effects of the direct path 
variables. The total causal effects explained in the variables 


are given below: 
EXPLAINED AND UNEXPLAINED VARIANCES 


سسس 
Explained Unexplained‏ 


а Variable Variance (95) Variance (9%) 
3 Achievement orientation ig БЕ 2 75 
4 Authority orientation ED 
5 Human concern a EGO NU GL 65 
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These figures suggest that a significant percentage of the 
variance in each variable is explained by the causal relationships 
of the model. However, it leaves a large margin for unknown 
causations. These explained variances are not sufficient to make 
the assumption that there is a qualitative transformation of the 
variables through their causal relationships. A theoretical 
interpretation of this root is given and has been described as 
a traditional pattern of socialization. This has been compared 
with root III of the first canonical analysis, which has not 
been subjected to path analysis. The weakness of the moderniza- 
tion influences and lack of reorientations in child socialization 
function are fully supported by these path-coefficients, as shown 
in this diagram. 

A retrospective view of the four path diagrams leads to some 
generalizations about the nature of causal relationships between 
different variables of the model. These conclusions are 
summarized below: 

(1) There is a strong and direct causal relationship between 
variables 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6, which have been tested in more 
than one analysis. The parents’ general and familial background 
(1) has significantly influenced the general attitudes of the 
parents and their achievement orientation in socialization 
Practices (2, 3) The achievement orientation has directly 
influenced authority orientation and adolescents' attitudes (4, 
6). Finally, the authority orientation (4) has largely affected 
human concern (5). In addition to direct effects, these causal 
variables carry a good deal of indirect effects to their dependent 
variables. On this interconnected route, in addition to the 
ultimate independent variable, two intervening variables, i.e., 
achievement and authority orientations (3, 4), have gained 
special importance in the model because of their combined 
multiplier effects. This is true at different levels of modern- 
ization, higher as well as lower. 

(2) The direct and indirect effects of the parents' general 
and familial characteristics (1) have been widespread. It has 
directly affected almost all other variables. Its indirect effects 
are equally pervasive, except for the achievement variable 
which has a negligent indirect coefficient. This causal variable 
is more prominent in its effects on parents' general attitudes 
and achievement orientation (2, 3). 
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(3) The parents’ general attitudes (2) is more conspicuous by 
its indirect effects than to direct ones. It has direct, and 
somewhat important effects, on achievement orientation and 
adolescents’ attitudes (3, 6). Its indirect effects are transmitted 
to all child socialization and child development variables (3, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8). But these are more prominent in relation to 
authority orientation and human concern (4, 5). 

(4) The effects of achievement orientation, both direct and 
indirect, are also widespread; but these causal links are more 
conspicuous in relation to authority orientation, human concern, 
and adolescents’ attitudes (4, 5, 6). 

(5) Authority orientation (4) has a direct causal effect on 
human concern (5), and indirect effects on the attitudes and 
developmental experiences of adolescents (6, 7). 

(6) Human concern (5) has indirect causal effects on all three 
child development variables (6, 7, 8). 

These generalizations of the path analysis are extremely 
important in view of the various hypotheses of this study. The 
interpretation of the results of this analysis is the subject of 
the next chapter. 


CHAPTER VI 


SUMMARY OF THE FINDINGS AND THEIR SOCIAL 
POLICY IMPLICATIONS 


l. Summary of Major Findings 

This part of the chapter gives a summary of the important 
dimensions which have been found to be common to two 
levels of analysis — factor analysis and simultaneous canonical 
analysis. These dimensions are quite significant for the 
theoretical model. A brief description is presented of the inter- 
relationships between different domains of the model, the four 
empirical patterns of socialization, and the causal relationships 
which have emerged from this analysis. 

The theoretical model of this study was based on: identifica- 
tion of eight sets of measures which compose the concepts of 
modernization, child socialization, and child development; 
dimensions included in each set of measures or domain; the 
interrelationships between the measures across the domains; 
and the causal linkage between the domains. Here it must be 
borne in mind that the unit of analysis is not the particular 
variables but dimensions common to a number of variables. 
These dimensions have been analyzed in each domain, and 
also across a number of domains. The specific variables have 
been analyzed, but only in relation to their intra-domain or 
inter-domain dimensions. Thus, the dimensions, and not the 
specific variables or measures, are the central concern of this 
study and analysis. The factor analysis of each domain tested 
the coherent sets of variables or syndromes which define the 
particular dimensions composing the domain. The canonical 
analysis identified the dimensions composed of the variables 
which have overlapping relationships. These two levels of 
analysis have highlighted common sets or subsets of variables 
in different domains, but it is possible that there might be some 
variables which had high correlations in factor analysis, but 
low correlations in canonical analysis, or vice-versa. However, 
an attempt is made here to summarize those dimensions which 
were found to be common to the two levels of analysis. 
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In the general and familial characteristics of modernization 
(1), the factor analysis identified a number of dimensions which 
deal with two common conceptual topics. The socio-economic 
and socio-cultural status, mothers’ occupational roles and 
religious affiliations, and the urban-industrial background of 
the family describe the objective life conditions of parents, 
generally referred to as modernizing influences. The other five 
factors include family planning beliefs, perception of marital 
experiences, and conception of various family statuses and 
roles. These dimensions are described as the familial charac- 
teristics of the parents. In canonical analysis, variables defining 
the objective conditions of the parents are found to be highly 
correlated with the modernization of the other domains. This 
excludes the family structure variable which failed to get a 
respectable place at either level of the analysis. In the case of 
familial characteristics, the variables dealing with family 
planning beliefs, and marital experiences of the parents, 
generally have significant intercorrelations. But the variables 
dealing with the conception of various familial roles, although 
composing disparate dimensions in factor analysis, do not have 
wider significance. 

In the domain of parents' general attitudes (П), the factor 
analysis identified one modern dimension, a variety of 
traditional dimensions and one totally negative dimension. 
The canonical analysis also described one modern subdimension 
and a variety of traditional subdimensions of parents' general 
attitudes. But the content of the factorial dimensions does not 
have very close correspondence with that of the canonical 
dimensions. Furthermore, the parents' attitudes are negatively 
correlated with their objective background and socialization 
Practices, except in cases where the parents are distinguished 
by traditional background and traditional socialization practices. 

The factor analysis of the achievement domain (III) identified 
à number of dimensions but, conceptually speaking, they deal 
with high aspirations, early independence training, intergenera- 
tional communication, and preparation. for adulthood. The 
Other three factors refer to one or another of these four 
concepts. The canonical correlation has also identified these 
Very concepts in different roots. This further Shows a positive 


Correlation between the parents’ general and familial 
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charactristics on the one hand and the authority and human 
concern orientations on the other hand. There is a negative 
association between paernts’ general attitudes and their child 
socialization practices. However, there are also some exceptions 
to this generalization. 

The authority orientation domain (IV) is mainly identified 
by three basic concepts, namely, a non-authoritarian approach, 
participation in decision-making, and orientation to extrafamilial 
agencies, particularly the school. The canonical correlation 
supports this finding. These correlations suggest that authority 
orientation is significantly correlated with parents’ general and 
familial characteristics on the one hand, and with achievement 
motivation and human concern on the other hand. However, 
there are exceptions to this generalization in the case of 
certain canonical roots. Authority orientation shows a negative 
correlation with parents’ attitudinal variables, except in the 
case of a pure traditional pattern. 

Human concern (V) is identified in a number of dimensions, 
but theoretically speaking, they center around three main con- 
cepts, namely, perception of psycho-social needs of the socializee, 
individualization, and absence of social discrimination. The cano- 
nical correlation also refers to these sets of variables. In this 
analysis, the human concern variables are correlated with parents’ 
general and familial characteristics as they apply to moderni- 
zation, and with achievement and authority orientations as they 
apply to child socialization. There is a negative correlation 
between human concern and parents’ attitudinal variables in 
the case of modernized or transitional patterns of parental 
background and child socialization. 

The factor analysis of adolescents’ attitudes (VI has 
identified two modern dimensions — one traditional dimen- 
sion and a couple of other dimensions mixed with 
modern orientations. This is somewhat different from 
the parents' attitudes which are identified by only one modern 
dimension and by a number of other dimensions which 
are predominantly traditional in nature. The canonical correla- 
tion suggests a high correlation between parents' attitudinal 
variables and adolescents’ attitudinal variables. Just like the 
former, the latter are identified by one modern and three 
traditional subdimensions. In the case of their canonical roots, 
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the adolescents’ attitudes are negatively oriented to parents’ 
general and familial characteristics and their child socialization 
practices. 

The factor analysis of the developmental experiences of the 
adolescents and the preadolescents (VII, VII has identified 
two dimensions of normal development, and five dimensions 
of indulgent and/or frustration in the case of the former, 
and one dimension of normal development and six dimensions 
of indulgent and/or frustration in the case of the latter. The 
canonical analysis has brought out two dimensions of normal 
development, and another two of indulgent and/or frustration 
in the case of adolescents, and one dimension of normal deve- 
lopment and three dimensions of indulgent and/or frustration 
in the case of preadolescents. The canonical analysis further 
suggests that there is a positive correlation between the modern 
background of the parents and their modern socialization prac- 
tices on the one hand, and the normal development of adole- 
Scents on the other hand. The latter is also associated with 
the modern attitudes of parents. In all other situations, there 
is some kind of disturbance in the normal course of develop- 
ment of the two age-groups. 

The intercorrelations between the different domains have 
indicated four basic patterns of parental background and child 
socialization. These patterns are: 


(1) traditional pattern; 

(2) transitional pattern with some modern backgrounds 
and practices;* 

(3) transitional pattern with modern attitudes;* 

(4) modernized pattern with traditional attitudes. 


The causal analysis suggests that the Parents' general and 
familial characteritics have directly and strongly affected their 
attitudes and their achievement orientation in their Socializa- 
lion practices, while having a weaker although direct causal 
effect on the domains of authority orientation and human con- 


as a transitional pattern (1) and the transition 
attitudes as a transitional pattern (2). 
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cern in child socialization and on developmental experiences of 
adolescents. The parents’ general attitudes have a direct causal 
relationship with their achievement orientation, although this 
is not as strong. It also has a strong but indirect effect on 
human concern. 

The parents’ achievement orientation has a direct and also 
strong influence on authority and human concern orientations 
and on adolescents’ attitudes, and a weaker effect on develop- 
mental experiences of adolescents and preadolescents. There 
is also a strong but indirect effect of achievement orientation 
on human concern. The authority orientation has a strong and 
direct causal effect on human concern, but a weaker effect on the 
developmental experiences of adolescents and preadolescents. 
This has also a strong but indirect effect on human concern. The 
human concern variable has strong indirect causal effects 
on all three variables of child development, namely, adolescents’ 
attitudes, the developmental experiences of adolescents and of 
preadolescents. The important causal relationships between the 
variables are presented in the following diagram which is based 
on common causal relationships in different roots. Some im- 
Portant indirect causal links are also included in the diagram 


on p. 149 because they have an important bearing on some of 
the postulated causations in the model. 


IL. INTERPRETATION OF THE FINDINGS 


The major findings of this study have been summarized in 
the four patterns of modernization an 
namely, traditional, transitional (two types) and modernized 
(Lerner, 1958: Doob, 1967: Dawson, 1967) Each pattern has 
been described in terms of different domains, and each domain 
in terms of salient variables underlying the pattern. The 
different causal linkages have been described with canonical 
correlations representing the average estimate of the domains. 
This provides an empirical test for the postulated relationships 
in the theoretical model. A discussion of these final outcomes 
of the study might be taken up from two points of view: (1) 
the societal context which provides meanings to these findings; 
and (2) the bearing of these findings on various studies on this 
topic. Keeping these two referents in mind, these four patterns 


d child socialization, 
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important Causal Relationships 


between the Variables 
Sezween tne Variables 


es Strong direct path 
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will be discussed as they vary in modernizing settings, socia- 
lization practices, and development of child personality. 


A. Modernizing Setting 

As stated earlier, the parents’ modernization background 
comprises three components, namely, socio-economic status, 
familial characteristics, and basic attitudes. So far as the socio- 
economic status is concerned, the traditional pattern is identi- 
fied by a low level of education, while the modernized pattern 
incorporates all the imporant elements of socio-economic 
Status, ie, urban location, high income and education, non- 
agricultural occupations, and use of modern medicine. The 
transitional pattern (2) has been distinguished by non-agricul- 
tural occupations and developed regions. These are generally 
considered to be the important modernizing influences. (Inkeles, 
1969; Lerner, 1958; Sen, 1962; Feldman and Hurn, 1966; Kahl, 
1968). These variables cohere as a syndrome defining modernized 
influences. However, if one looks at the specific variables, edu- 
cation seems to be the most important modernizing influence, 
to be closely followed by occupation (Inkeles, 1973; Holsinger, 
1973; Jahoda, 1962). This is further supported by the societal 
context of India, where less than 20% of the population de- 
pends on non-agricultural occupations, and only about 30% 
have some kind of exposure to literacy and education. Social 
mobility in Indian Society depends more on education than on 
any other factor. The country is already in the midst of an 
educational explosion, while its economy is still on the verge 
of take-off (Rostov, 1963). The findings related to socio-economic 
status further supports the assumption of “status-consistency” 
in economic development and modernization, It has demons- 
trated that those who are high on SES are also pretty well 
ahead in modernization (Hagen, 1962; Sen, 1962). 

The familial characteristics of modern parents are another 
distinguishing element in these varied patterns. Here the tradi- 
tional pattern is characterized by arranged marriages, lower age 
of the mother's marriage and pregnancy, inadequate prepara- 
tion for mother's role, wife's obedience, and husband's respect 
for women’s status and housework. The modernized pattern 
includes free marriage, high age of marriage and pregnancy, 
belief in family planning, equal status between the sexes, and 
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no marital problem. The two transitional patterns are charac- 
terized by beliefs in family planning, underrating of women’s 
Status and work, and unhappy marital experiences. Belief in 
family planning is common to both traditional and modernized 
patterns. This has also been found to be an item which identi- 
fied the hard core of individual modernity (Smith and Inkeles, 
1966). A high age of marriage and first pregnancy is another 
element which distinguishes the modern from the traditional 
family background. 

In this study, the equal status of women and their house- 
keeping work does not appear to be the distinctive trait of 
modern parents, although it has been assumed to be such in 
other studies, 

It is presumed that the inclusion of the concept of equality 
between the sexes in the traditional pattern is explained by 
the husband's paternalistic attitude rather than by any egali- 
tarian consideration. In these family setíing variables, the 
family structure failed to get any respectable place in the identi- 
fication of these patterns. It has been generally found that a 
Shift from an extended family system to a nuclear family system, 
Consonant with the requirements for individual mobility (social 
and geographic), accompanies the transition from Gemeinschaft- 
like to Gesellschaft-like societies, thus constituting the process 
of modernization (Moore, 1961; Goode, 1963; Bose, 1962; 
Schnaiburg, 1970; Crawford, 1966; Winch, 1968). This presum- 
ably is the Characteristic of a modern society, and not of a 
modernizing Society. The predominant characteristic of transi- 
tional societies is the individual's emancipation from traditional 
ties, and his increasingly becoming inner-directed (Riggs, 1964). 
And, even when the individuals are emancipated, they tend to 
maintain Some kind of social obligations with their extended 
шеш The family structure simply responds and adapts to 
his transitional change. Modern society as an end-state of this 
d is certainly characterized by the nuclear family system. 

his Inerpretation makes comprehensible the non-significance of 
the role of family structure in the analysis of the process of 
Modernization, 
ae attitudinal aspect of the parents’ background defines the 
ae Patterns through parents’ psychological orientation to reli- 

, Social authority, money, sex, ethical norms, and life in 
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general. Here the traditional pattern of parental attitudes in- 
cludes a negative orientation to money, freedom of sex, and 
life in general, and a positive faith in religion and self-discipline. 
The transitional pattern (1) includes a negative orientation to 
modernity in matters of sex, social authority and life in 
general. The modernized pattern shows a positive faith in the 
leadership of elders and religion, and a negative orientation to 
efficacy of non-violence in social action and also to freedom of 
sex. The transitional pattern (2) has a strong modern orientation 
in religiosity, social authority, sex, and life in general. A content 
analysis of these four attitudinal configurations does not permit 
any broader generalization, except in their traditional-modern 
dimension, where the modernized pattern and the transitional 
pattern (1) are characterized by the same type of psycho-social 
dispositions as the traditional pattern, However, the transitional 
pattern (2) reflects a clearcut modern orientation to religion, 
social authority, sex and life in general. This inner contradiction 
between the objective and subjective characteristics of the 


transitional (2) and modernized patterns poses a serious 
theoretical problem. Num 
have highlighted its 


Some recent Studies, however, have identified strong 


the present study support 
ns, but dualism in others. 


sed and the practised, between 
Í action, and other contradic- 
y also can be related to an 
Ociety. This means that those 
atters tend to derive emotional 
fications; and those who are 
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rate of change, while the subjective conditions are left behind, 
or vice versa. However, these different patterns do not support 
the theory of coherence in objective and subjective characteris- 
tics of man in the process of modernization, except in a purely 
traditional context. In all other patterns, objective modernity 
goes along with subjective traditionality, and vice versa. 


B. Child Socialization Practices: 

Child socialization practices also contribute to the develop- 
ment of four patterns. Here, the achievement orientation has 
been chiefly identified by high educational and occupational 
aspirations and accomplishments, early independence training, 
communication between socializer and socializee, and preparation 
for adult responsibilities. The authority orientation has been 
described by non-authoritarian method of socialization, children’s 
Participation in decision-making, and parents’ increasing 
identification with extrafamilial agencies. Human concern is 
defined here by perception of psycho-social needs of children, 
individualization, and lack of social discrimination. 

First, the dimensions of achievement will be discussed. High 
educational and occupational aspirations and accomplishments 
Seem to be a distinctive component of a modernized pattern. 
The transitional pattern (1) also includes high educational 
aspirations, but the other two patterns do not indicate any 
Such attribute. This dimension has also been found to be a 
Measure of modernism in other studies (Inkeles, 1969; Rosen, 
1962). In the context of a developing society, this is generally 
taken to be one of the most effective measures to overcome 
rigid Social stratification. This study suggests that such aspira- 
tions and accomplishments are accompanied by a high socio- 
economic and socio-cultural status. Parents’ occupational 
experiences alone do not have any significant association with 
aspirations for educational and occupational accomplishment for 
their children (Feldman and Hurn, 1966). The transitional 
Pattern (1) suggests that these aspirations are correlated with 
the parents’ age, family background, and the general environment 
Of the community. 

Another dimension of achievement orientation is self-care 
training during early childhood. The early independence training 
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achievement hypothesis has been extensively tested in different 
studies within a modern society as well as in a cross-cultural 
perspective (Zigler and Child 1969). In the present study all 
four patterns, including the traditional one, have an orientation 
of early self-care training, although this is more conspicuous 
in the modernized pattern. This finding, supported by my own 
observation, suggests that early self-care training contributes 
to the patterning of socialization when it is combined with 
early or delayed involvement of children in household affairs. 
A predominantly traditional pattern is generally characterized 
by early self-care training followed by an early assumption of 
household responsibilities, while an early self-care training 
followed by a prolonged preparation and delayed assumption 
of household responsibilities is characteristic of a modern 
pattern of socialization. 

The role of two-way communication in achievement orientation 
is quite evident in the modernized pattern but the transitional 
pattern shows a restricted interaction between parents and 
children. In the traditional pattern parent-child communication 
is conspicuously absent. This study suggests that the way these 
four dimensions cluster contributes to the identity of a specific 
pattern of socialization practices, even though in this process 
a particular element (such as aspirations, role-preparation or 
communication) does not by itself appear to make a distinctive 
contribution to the pattern of socialization. 

The authority orientation of child socialization consists of 
three main components: a non-authoritarion approach, parti- 
cipatory decision-making, and identification with extrafamilial 
agencies. These three elements clearly distinguish the modernized 
pattern from the traditional one. The transitional pattern (1) 
has an element of participant decision-making which is parti- 
cularly pertinent in the marriage relationship. This three- 
dimensional reorientation of the authority system- in modern- 
ization has been variously identified in different studies (Bellah, 
1968; Almond and Verba, 1963; Inkeles, 1969). This finding is 
further supported by the fact that there is a shift in the nature 
of authority from the hierarchical to a functional one in the 
modern society. The need of a developing society for intensive 
Social mobilization can be sustained only if it is supported by 
an institutional setup based on the primacy of education, 
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participation, and extrafamilial orientation. These social qualities 
in the citizenry are closely linked with their preadult socialization 
experience. The process of transition from non-participation to 
participation in decision-making is more conspicuous here by 
the change in decision-making about marriage. The increasing 
role of extrafamilial agencies is assumed to be extremely 
important in the modernization process, but this has not been 
substantiated in any of the transitional patterns which emerged 
in this study. 

The factor of human concern is identified here by three 
elements: perception of psycho-social needs of children as 
growing human beings (empathy), increasing individualization, 
and decreasing social discrimination based on age, sex, and 
class. These three elements of human concern have been 
tested in various other studies (Lerner, 1958; Rosen, 1962; Kahl, 
1968; Inkeles, 1969; McClelland, 1961). In the present study, 
the modernized pattern incorporates all three elements, but the 
first one is more prominent in its contribution; the traditional 
pattern is mostly characterized by the negative connotations of 
these elements; and the transitional patterns are marked by 
freedom of choice in friendship. It appears that free choice in 
peer relationship provides the bridge between traditional and 
modern patterns in the process of modernizing authority 
experiences. 

An important issue of theoretical importance is the relation- 
ship between the three domains of child socialization, namely, 
achievement orientation, authority orientation, and human 
concern. Some earlier studies suggest that achievement is 
positively correlated with human concern, but there is a 
negative correlation between achievement and power, and also 
between authority and human concern in modern societies 
(McClelland, 1969). 

The findings of the present study suggest a strong positive 
correlation between these three components in the process of 
modern child socialization, and that they are further correlated 
with the general and familial characteristics of modern parents. 
The transitional patterns also support this positive relationship 
between these variables. This conclusion is further supported 
by various studies that a closed social system is characterized 
predominantly by low achievement motivation, hierarchical and 
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familial authority, and constricted human concern, and that 
these characteristics work in a circular manner. An acceleration 
of social and psychological mobility within this system requires 
a high achievement orientation, but this becomes dysfunctional 
if there is no corresponding reorientation of the authority 
system and of human concern. The “nAch” and “concern for 
the common welfare of all" of McClelland would be very much 
constrained if they were not supported and strengthened by a 
positive change in the power orientation of modern man. A 
strong nAch and interest in generalized welfare without 
reorientation of "nPower" lead to an authoritarian personality 
with, of course, a creative and benevolent character. 


C. Child Development Orientations 

It would be useful to discuss the three domains of child 
development and to find out how they contribute to the four 
patterns of modernization and child socialization. Here the 
adolescent's attitudes were tested in the same dimensions and 
topical areas as those of the parents with a modernization 
background. The traditional pattern mostly includes adolescents' 
negative orientation to money, freedom of sex, and life in 
general, and a positive faith in religion. The modernized pattern 
also suggests more or less Similar attitudes. The transitional 
pattern (1) includes negative attitudes to modernity of sex, 
social authority, religion, and so on. The transitional pattern 
(2) shows a clearcut modern orientation in most of the topical 
areas. One can draw two conclusions from these variations: 
(1) The attitudinal orientations of adolescents have very close 
correspondence with those of the parents in all four patterns; 
and, (2) they show a negative association with the general and 


Practices and the adolescents' attitudes also tends to be 
negative, except in the case of the traditional pattern. This 
ble if one follows the process 
traditional society. First, the 
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these children enter into their adolescence, and this attitudinal 
identification with parents might be just one adaptation to this 
conformity demand (Murphy, 1953; Hagen, 1962). This is the 
cultural process of initiating the adolescents into adult roles 
and responsibilities, and this tends to persist as a latent factor 
even when the material conditions of the individual's life 
are changed, so that they may function independently. This 
Process of individual development, involving internalization of 
adult attitudes and adaptations to a changing socio-cultural 
environment, largely explains the dual orientations of adult 
life in Ind'an society. This dualism tends to make the individual 
increasingly inner-directed in his social strivings as he reaches 
different levels of modernization (Riggs, 1964). 

The other two domains of child development consist of the 
developmental experiences of adolescents and preadolescents. 
These experiences ` are generally characterized by normal 
development, and indulgent and/or frustrating experiences. 
The modernized pattern shows a normal developmental experience 
for the two age-groups, but the other three patterns reflect a 
Somewhat disturbed development. The adolescent develop- 
ment in the traditional pattern is characterized by indulgence 
in toilet training and control in learning; in the transitional 
Pattern (1) by inner conflicts in all the systems of behaviour; 
and in the transitional pattern (2) by normal development 
mixed with oral indulgence. On the other hand, preadolescent 
development in the traditional pattern is characterized by 
normal development mixed with indulgence in parental rela- 
tionship and learning, and frustration in feeding; in the transi- 
tional pattern (1) predominantly by indulgence, and in transi- 
tional pattern (2) by indulgence in parental relationship and 
learning, and frustration in acquired needs. These develop- 
Mental experiences in different systems and dimensions can 
be meaningfully related to different patterns of modernization 
and socialization. The traditional patterns reflect early marriage 
and early pregnancy, generally followed by narrow child- 
Spacing. As síated earlier, this generally results in forced 
Weaning for the younger child, and a permissive handling of 
toilet training of the older children. Similarly, the parents 
are quite permissive in the schooling of their younger children, 
Which they follow by severe demands in schooling during adole- 
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scence. This supports the hypothesis that early indulgence and 
later severe control of children in the socialization process 
contribute to the development of an authoritarian personality 
(Hegen, 1962). This later control is further intensified by demand 
for help in schooling and the decreasing adequacy of tradi- 
tional parents to give any such help. These two facts, narrow 
child-spacing and an indulgence-control pattern, largely explain 
the traditional pattern of socialization, as identified in the 
two age-groups in this study. 

The modernized pattern has normal developmental expe- 
rience in both age-groups, although it is mixed with control 
in feeding and learning. This control might be an outcome of 
parental anxiety about the accomplishment of early training and 
to accelerate progress in schooling. This explains the mixed 
experience of the modernized pattern. The transitional pattern 
(2) is mostly characterized by inner conflicts in the two age- 
groups, although at the preadolescent level, it is more domi- 
nated by experiences of indulgence. This is understandable in 
view of the fact that these children are continuously exposed 
to the conflicting backgrounds and socialization practices of 
their parents. These children are responding primarily to the 
objective and subjective environment of their families. The 
transitional pattern (2) includes normal development at the 
adolescent level, and somewhat disturbed development at the 
preadolescent level. Adolescent normality is mixed with oral 
indulgence. This transitional pattern is characterized by a 
deep inner conflict in the family background, and by modernity 
in the parents’ general attitudes. No wonder that the younger 
children in these families respond directly to their environ- 
mental conflicts, while the older children reflect a normal 
developmental experience because of their identification with 
the attitudes of their parents. The foregoing is a detailed dis- 
cussion of the variations found in developmental experiences 
of the two age-groups. 

An overall view of the four socialization patterns suggests 
that the modernized pattern is dominated by normal experiences 
of children, resulting from modern objective conditions and 
the socialization practices of their parents. But the other three 
patterns generally reflect a disturbed development, which is 
Primarily due to the internal conflicts and to conflicts with 
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their environment, both objective and subjective. So far as 
the relationship between the three domains of child develop- 
ment is concerned, the findings of this study do not permit 
any broader generalization. This may be attributed to the fact 
that the attitudes and developmental experiences of children 
are conditioned more by the needs of their maturation process, 
and by the related external environments at different age levels 
than by the effects of parent-child interaction. 


D. Causal Relationships between the Variables: 

The linear causal analysis gives further insight into the 
interrelationships between the different domains. The four path 
diagrams, as discussed in Chapter V, indicate the various 
paths of direct and indirect effects between the eight sets of 
variables. The path-coefficients in the four diagrams lead to 
certain generalizations. These coefficients suggest that there are 
direct and strong paths from the objective and familial charac- 
teristics of parents (1) to parents’ general attitudes (2) and their 
achievement orientation (3); from achievement orientation (3) 
to authority orientation (4) and adolescents’ attitudes (6); and 
from authority orientations (4) to human concern (5). These 
important causal relationships are presented in the following 
diagram: 

Some important theoretical implications can be drawn from 
the findings of the path analysis. The validity of the hypotheti- 
cal relationships between the independent, intervening and 
dependent variables of this study is supported. This test has 
confirmed that there is a significant causal relationship between 
the three components of the study, modernizing conditions, 
child socialization and child development; that there is a causal 
interlocking between the six sets of measures, or domains 
(modernization objective and subjective, achievement orienta- 
tion, authority orientation, human concern and adolescents’ 
attitudes); and that there is a further causal relationship between 
the two sets of modernizing measures and the three sets of child 
Socialization measures (Inkeles, 1969). The analysis has specially 
highlighted the multiplying effects of three variables, the objective 
conditions of modernization, achievement orientation, and autho- 
rity orientation. The authority orientation in particular has been 
underestimated in various other studies on modernization, while 
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this study has tested and identified its significant role 
in the trinity of factors composing psychological modernity 
(McClelland, 1961). 

However, this causal analysis also has pointed out certain 
significant causal gaps between the variables of the model. 
Reference is made particularly to two such gaps in this causal 
model: First, there is no important direct transmission of 
causal effects from the subjective characteristics of the parents’ 
modernization (2) to child socialization and child development 
variables (3-8); second, there is no important direct path from 
modernization variables (1, 2) and/or child socialization vari- 
ables (3-5) to developmental experiences of adolescents and 
preadolescents (7, 8). 

There are two possible explanations for these gaps in the 
causal model. First, objective and subjective characteristics of 
modernization are closely identified with a lower or a higher 
level of modernization. At a lower phase of modernization, the 
objective characteristics have greater change potentials than the 
subjective characteristics, which are more effective in influenc- 
ing social behavior at a higher phase of modernization. Indian 
Society is passing through the first phase of modernization, and 
it is quite understandable that the objective characteristics of 
the parents might cause more modernizing changes in their 
child socialization practices, as compared with the attitudinal 
characteristics of the parents. 

Second, the gap between the modernization variables and/or 
Socialization practices of the parents on the one hand and the 
developmental experiences of the children on the other hand 
is explained through the interaction of various growth factors. 
The parent-child interaction has a powerful influence at the 
early oral and parental relationship stages of individual life. 
In later childhood. peers, schools, and other extrafamilial 
agencies assume increasingly greater importance in the child's 
life. Parent-child interaction can partly explain the develop- 
mental experiences of preadolescents and adolescents. Since this 
causal model does not test the effects of these significant other 
factors on the developmental experiences of growing children, 
the general background or the socialization practices of the 
parents have accounted for only minor variations in these 
dependent variables. 
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III. SocraL POLICY IMPLICATIONS 

The four patterns of modernization identified in this study 
have important implications for social policy development in 
India. The policy implications of these patterns of social change 
can be discussed at two levels: first, how the various existing 
social policies contribute to these socialization patterns; and, 
second, what kind of reorientation in existing social policies 
would accelerate the social changes contributing to the process 
of modern socialization. There are two essential prerequisites 
for any such analysis of social policy implications: the model 
of social change defining the social policy parameters; and social 
strategies adopted to induce desirable changes. I have assumed 
that current social changes in Indian society are best described by 
the developmental model (Chin, 1967). This model in planning 
and policy-making is chiefly characterized by a high degree 
of autonomy in goal-setting as well as in the choice of means 
(Friedman, 1967). This autonomy in goal-setting is viewed in 
two dimensions, ie. status allocation and rights distribution. 
Similarly, the autonomy of means might be viewed in terms of 
allocation as well as development of resources (Gil, 1970). Using 
social system terminology, status allocation and rights distribu- 
tion refer to the goal-attainment function, and resources alloca- 
tion and development describe the adaptive function of the 
system. A systemic approach to social policy also visualizes an 
integrative function in the system (Parsons and Smelser, 1956). 
The developmental model of planned social change can best be 
described in terms of these three social strategies: goal-attain- 
ment, adaptation and integration. As stated earlier, these con- 
ceptual tools will be used here to analyze the major social 
policies leading to the development of four existing patterns of 
modern socialization, and also to examine certain strategic 
social policy orientations. 


A. Goal-Attainment Strategy: 


l. Role of Extrafamilial Institutions 

As Stated earlier, there are two main components of goal- 
attainment strategy: status allocation and rights distribution. 
As for the status system in a traditional society, child socializa- 
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tion is primarily accomplished through the instrumentality of 
the family, particularly of the extended type. The process of 
modernization, especially in the case of late-comers, is accom- 
panied by the growth of such extrafamilial institutions as family 
planning, day care centers, preschools and schools, youth clubs, 
health centers, workshops, welfare services, and the mass media. 
Some of these extrafamilial institutions play important and 
Strategic roles in the reorientation of parents’ attitudes and 
their child socialization practices, as well as influencing their 
children’s behavior. This study has particularly identified the 
role of education, income, non-agricultural occupations, regional 
development and family planning as important modernizing 
influences. The modernizing influence of school and factory 
experience has been empirically tested in other cross-cultural 
Studies (Inkeles, 1973; Holsinger, 1973; Kahl, 1968). 

A United Nations Report has stressed among other socializ- 
ing agencies the role of maternal and child welfare programs, 
According to this Report the preschool age is perhaps the 
most crucial and vulnerable period in a child’s life. “Among 
the means of influencing the process of socialization of the 
child so as to prepare him for the requirements of moderniza- 
tion are the maternal and child welfare programs and those 
aimed at the advancement of women. Such programs will not 
only help modernize the outlook of women in matters of 
health, homemaking and community activities, they will also 
influence their attitudes towards the education of. their 
children."* These three social institutions — maternal and child 
welfare, education, and modern Occupation — are assumed 
to play a dominant role in the modernization of parents and 
their child socialization practices. So far as their influence on 
child behavior is concerned, maternal and child welfare services 
primarily shape the child's experiences at the pre-school age; 
formal schooling during preadolescence and adolescence; and 
Vocational training at the youth age. However, the various 
other social services, mentioned earlier, also have a modernizing 
influence on individuals in developing countries. 


* The United Nations' Commission for Social Development: Trends 
in the Social Situation of Children: Report on Children; Report of 
the Secretary-General; E/C.N. 5/448, Jan, 1970, p. 101. 
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In the course of planning for national development during 
the last two decades, there has been a proliferation of these 
, extrafamilial institutions in India and in other developing 
countries.* However, most of these institutions are still in 
their pilot or demonstration phase and are far from reaching 
the minimum level of universal coverage. They are primarily 
located in urban or suburban areas and tend to cater to a lower 
and upper midle class clientele. | 
There is a lack of balance in the development of these insti- 
tutional services. Some are growing at a faster rate because of 
having a national priority and also because of their capacity to 
absorb available national resources. Education may be cited as 
an example. There is a high priority given to the increase in 
the number of elementary and secondary schools in the national 
development programs of many developing countries. This 
situation creates some large gaps in the institutional system 
which are particularly noticeable in the case of pre-school and 
youth development services and services for non-students.** 
There are also a number of functional problems with these 
extrafamilial institutions. First, they have specialized functions 
and do not generally intervene into the broader aspects of family 
life. This often creates dysfunctionings and conflict of interests 
within the family. It also results in resistance to specialized 
knowledge when extrafamilial agencies direct themselves en- 
tirely to family members without authority or resources to 
bring about the needed change. Second, these extrafamilial insti- 
tutions, although structurally assumed to be modernizing instru- 
ments, may actually function so as to strengthen the traditional 
pattern of social relationships. The third problem is related to 
a lack of identification of people with these extrafamilial, 
modernizing institutions. There is a question as to what extent 
the masses, or particular segments of Indian society, feel identi- 
fied with extrafamilial institutions and with their modes of 
operation. These four factors, ie. limited population coverage, 


* For a detailed study, see Government of India, The Planning 
Commission : 


Plans and Prospects of Social Welfare in India, 1951- 
1961; 1963. 


fe UNICEF. Children and Youth in National Planning and Develop- 
ment in Asia, 1966, Vol. П. 
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specialized functioning, mode of operation, and people’s lack 
of identification, are significant in analyzing the status alloca- 
tion implications in the four patterns of child socialization, 
as identified in this study. 


2. School System: An Illustration 

Using the school as an example will make these points 
clearer. There is general agreement that the educational pro- 
cess, including the formal school system and out-of-school edu- 
cational techniques, constitutes, in its broadest sense, one of 
the most important means for achieving economic and social 
transformation of developing societies. There is a tacit assump- 
tion that education provides the answer to many of the struc- 
tural, attitudinal and other bottlenecks to social change and 
modernization (UNO 1966; Curlie, 1963). In India, the school 
system, the village panchayat, and the cooperative society have 
been conceived as three pillars of local community develop- 
ment. However, the actual role of the school system in social 
change does not coincide with its potentiality. First, the scarce 
resources of the developing countries do not permit universal 
Coverage though stated as the ideal national goal. The benefits 
of the school system are generally available to the elite classes 
and to the upwardly mobile middle class groups. The poorer 
Masses, especially those living in the interior parts of the 
country, are largely left out. Second, this system is primarily 
oriented to the teaching of the three R’s through teacher-pupil 
interaction, and no effort is made to reach out to the parents 
or to involve them in the educational process. This often 
results in conflict between the orientations of the family and 
the school system. Third, ideally speaking, the school system 
is conceived as an instrument of social change and develop- 
ment at the local level, but in many cases the educational system 
in developing countries serves as an instrument for preserving 
tradition and the status quo. There are various factors which 
inhibit the effectiveness of the local school system in achiev- 
ing social change (UNO, 1966). Fourth, the general masses of 
the people recognize the benefits of schooling in a narrow 
Sense, and they do not generally identify with its projected 
role of social change and development. 
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3. Extrafamilial Institutions and Four Socialization Patterns 

This analysis of institutional strategy explains the four 
patterns of child socialization, as identified in this study. In 
the traditional pattern, social policies seem to be family-oriented, 
mass-based, and tradition-bound and diffuse in character. All 
these policy orientations refer to the lower bound of the 
modernization process. Where transitional patterns are con- 
cerned, there are three extrafamilial institutions: industrial 
occupation, family planning services, and regional economy, 
which seem to have some kind of modernizing influence upon 
parental attitudes, child socialization practices, and child per- 
sonality. However, these influences are not strong enough to 
transform the child socialization process along modern lines. 
The modernized pattern does display the positive and cumu- 
lative effects of the various extrafamilial institutions, but in 
the case of identification with the modernizing role of these 
institutions, the modernized group suffers from some kind of 
ambivalence. This means that under this pattern, extrafamilial 
institutions influence the socialization process, but they fail to 
create an image of their modernization function in the minds 
of the people. This analysis of the different patterns of child 
socialization suggests effective strategies of institutional 
intervention. The transformation of the traditional pattern 
requires intervention of various extrafamilial institutions in 
the child socialization process, particularly of the three strategic 
ones: maternal and child welfare, the school system, and 
modern occupation. Similarly, the modernizing setting of 
transitional patterns needs to be supported and strengthened 
by a home-linked modern school System in order to modernize 
the child socialization process. The modernized pattern requires 
simply an extension of the educational intervention into the 
parents' life, so as to achieve attitudinal changes. These 
parents are already exposed to important modernizing influences. 


4. Levels of Social Intervention 


The other dimension of a goal-attainment system is related 
to the distribution. of rights. In the context of modernization of 
the Socialization process, this refers to the levels of social 
intervention by the modernizing institutions. This also implies 
the right of the community, as the consumer of services, to 
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make its own choices. However, in India and in many other 
developing countries, social policies relating to social inter- 
vention have priority over the people’s choices in the process 
at the early stages of national planning for social development. 
Social intervention in the socalization process might take 
place at two levels: at the early and the adult stages of life, 
and with two target groups— the parents and the children. 
For the parents, social intervention at the adult stage of their 
life is the only course left open and involves work with what- 
ever potentials are left for change and resocialization. The most 
desirable strategy of modernization in a country like India would 
be: an integrated social policy designed to intervene at an early 
as well as at the adult stage. Coming to the four socialization 
patterns of this study, the traditional pattern demands social 
intervention for resocialization of the parents through exposing 
them to such programs as modern occupations, fundamental 
education, and participation in community development. pro- 
grams, while the children under this pattern need early 
intervention in their growth process. This is done through 
maternal and child welfare, school system and prevocational 
training. The transitional patterns to some extent, and the 
modernized pattern to a larger extent, have already indicated 
an exposure to modernizing influences at different levels and 
in different social contexts. They require a policy of differential 
treatment in terms of early or adult intervention at the levels 
of both parents and their children. For example, the modernized 
pattern indicates considerable change in its objective and 
familial characteristics, but the parents and their adolescent 
children falling under this pattern still hang on to traditional 
notions of sex, religiosity, money, and authority. This approach 
might require a radical departure from some of the existing 
Social policies in India which show a strong bias to modernized 
classes and completely ignore the modernization problem of 
the people living in "the bottomless depth" of lower social 
stratification (Nair, 1952). In this strategy of social intervention, 
social welfare professions have a tremendous role to 
play in providing a variety of services which aim at improving 
the conditions of people's life, modernizing the basic attitudes 
of the people, and motivating them to invest in raising a new 
generation of modern man. 
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This strategy demands a broadening of social welfare functions 
in order to include developmental functions. This also implies 
a shift in various social welfare services from remedial to 
preventive and supportive services. The developmental func- 
tion recognizes the importance of the development of human 
resources, including the strengthening of family life and 
the preparation of people, especially children and youth, to 
improve their own lives as they contribute to national develop- 
ment. This leads the welfare functionaries to play the con- 
structive role of agents of change — agents directly participating 
in social transformation through preparing people for their new 
roles and responsibilities. This includes necessary supportive 
services through the development of health, housing, education, 
manpower training and employment, as well as broad policies 
of rural and urban development, industrialization, and population 
control (UNO, 1968). The developmental function brings social 
welfare personnel in close interaction with the political process, 
and leads them to redefine their intervention role so as to 
include social action directed to influencing the political system 
in order to effect socially desired change (Gil, 1971). 


B. Adaptive Strategy: Resource Allocation and Development 

There are two components of an adaptive strategy which 
are relevant to the four patterns of socialization; the allocation 
and the development of resources. Since the resources for 
national development in a country like India are extremely scarce 
in view of the tremendous size of such problems as un- 
employment, poverty, malnutrition, ill health, and illiteracy, 
there is a very low Priority given to investment in human 
development, particularly in relation to modernization of the 
adult and younger generations. This raises a crucial problem of 
defining the criteria for allocating priorities: investment in the 
Present or future generation, and for the latter, investment in 
their physical wellbeing and/or social-psychological develop- 
ment. One of the important social policy implications of this 
study refers to change in priorities. The study has focused upon 
the priority to human resource development with special 
reference to modernization of child socialization. This suggests 
a strategic use of whatever resources are allocated to this sector, 
and also mobilization of latent resources in the country to 
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achieve the overall objective of modern socialization. 

In addition to a shift or reallocation of resources and 
mobilization of resources, a third device, that of technological 
innovations, is also recommended as a means of coping with 
apparent scarcity of resources. One of the most active fields 
for such innovations today is the education and training of 
children and youth. For example, in child welfare services there 
is need to search for group approaches to replace case methods, 
simple kindergartens and public creches for pre-school children, 
volunteer-run social clubs for teenagers, and education for 
family living (Reubens, 1967). 

Since the problem of child socialization is dealt with in a 
number of sectors of social and economic development, an 
intersectoral priority might be more helpful in the allocation 
and development of resources. In the case of national develop- 
ment planning, such a priority determination is considered to 
be more feasible than in an unplanned social system.* 

Since India is committed to a planned, democratic and 
Socialistic pattern of society, a reversal of existing priorities 
for allocation of resources is quite in consonance with national 
goals. In this social context the question of the strategic use 
Of resources is also extremely important. The present study 
found that the parents’ general and familial characteristics, 
achievement orientation and authority orientation have rela- 
tively greater multiplier effects than other variables. In the first 
Category, which is the ultimate predictor in this study, the 
rural-urban community setting, occupation, education and belief 
їп family planning are the major variables. Similarly, the achieve- 
ment and authority orientations are also identified by their major 
variables, 

The study further permits the selection of other variables to 
determine their strategic importance. The author believes that 
the allocation of scarce resources to these strategic areas will 
lead to further development of resources needed for rearing 
modern man. This concept of resource development is a key 
Point in the social policy development of a backward country, 


* For a general discussion of this problem of resource allocation, see 
ee Planning for the Needs of Children in Developing Countries. 
PI 4, ‚РР. 18-21; also UNICEF Children and Youth in National 

anning and Development in Asia, 1966, Vol. I, Part II. 
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as against the incremental allocation of resources among com- 
peting uses, which is the main characteristic of a developed 
society. The former is innovative and growth-oriented, while 
the latter is more distributive in character. 


C. Integrative Strategy: 


The social policy implications of this study are further clari- 
fied through an integrative strategy. This is primarily concerned 
with the integration of ends and means, or integration within 
ends or means. The implication of the integrative strategy was 
referred to earlier while discussing the two dimensions of 
policy: goal-attainment and different levels of social interven- 
tion; and resource allocation and development. These social 
policy systems and sub-systems have their latent or manifest 
functions. For example, the manifest role of extrafamilial 
agencies in the modernization of the socialization process may 
be functional to an achievement orientation or to a broader 
human concern, but their latent effects may be dysfunctional 
or non-functional to these socialization orientations, and thus 
may create a number of unanticipated consequences. 

Similarly, people may be exposed to modern occupations and 
education, although these experiences may be dysfunctional to 
the social requirements of a Particular type of socialization: 
entrepreneurial, bureaucratic, technocratic or participatory, de- 
pending upon the level of national development. The integra- 
tive strategy demands a functional relationship between different 
components of this model in their structural arrangements and 
functional orientations, Developmental policies made at higher 
levels in India do take into account the integrated impact of 
Various social interventions on the family and children, but 
at lower levels of planned development the implementation of 
these Policies result in a good deal that is dysfunctional. This is 
evident in the interaction of various components of develop- 
ment, such as a multiplicity of developmental institutions, con- 
flicting policy measures, complex bureaucracies, and local 
elite interests. The modernized pattern of society thrives on 
this complex Interaction, while it makes the non-modernized 
Sectors feel helpless, 


This brief discussion of Social policy implications has focused 
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on the relationship between various intervention strategies and 
four patterns of child socialization for modernization, as identi- 
fied in this study. I have highlighted a couple of major social 
policies which might have contributed to the development of the 
four socialization patterns, and also have given an indication 
of the reorientation in social policies which might contribute 
to modernization of child socialization practices in different 
Strata of Indian society. 


IV. LIMITATIONS OF THE FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
FUTURE RESEARCH 


This study has resulted in findings which not only tesfed the 
validity of some of the findings of previous studies, but also 
made new contributions to the existing body of knowledge on 
the subject. However, the true significance of the findings can 
be judged only in the light of some of the limitations of this 
Study, , 

First, the design of the study was handicap £ 
of any prior systematic and comprehensive study on child 
Socialization in the context of modernization. I constructed my 
Own theoretical model by drawing on theories evolved by 
Various studies on modernization and tested it on data avail- 
able through the field study made in India. In the process of 
designing this study, I made a number of assumptions about 
individual modernization and selection of measures and domains 
of the study. If these assumptions are accepted, the findings of 
this study become truly significant. 

The second limitation is related to the data used to test this 
Model. The original purpose of data collection was to study 
the patterns of parenting in India. The data were rescaled in 
order to test patterns of parenting in their traditional-modern 
dimension, Furthermore, the data consisted of information given 

Y parents and their children. No objective controls were used 
to check the validity of their responses regarding personal expe- 
Tlences and practices. There were other problems relafing to 
the method of sampling and data collection, as described in 
Chapter IV. The testing of the theoretical model was further 
Constrained by the quality and quantity of these data. 

The third limitation of the study relates to the analysis of 


ped by the lack 
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data. Although the total sample consisted of 900 families, the 
number of respondents varied with the types of instruments 
used in data collection. There are 186 families who provided 
complete data on all the tests. As a result, different numbers 
of units are used for different kinds of analysis. Another 
measurement problem is related to the number of components 
and the percentage of explained variances used as the basis 
for factor rotation and canonical analysis. In view of the various 
difficulties, technical and financial, a lesser number of compo- 
nents and a lower percent of the explained variances are 
assumed to be the best estimate of the total sample in these 
analyses. The causal analysis also suffers from a similar limita- 
tion. Only two cycles of the canonical correlations have been 
used in path-analysis. 

These limitations of the study, however, do not seriously 
affect its potential contributions, either from a scientific or a 
societal point of view. From the scientific point of view, in 
exploring the concept of modernization, this study has opened 
a new dimension, the continuity of the modernization process 
for the individual from one generation to another. This study 
has given a perspective of child socialization practices with 
their antecedents and consequents in this intergenerational 
process. It further has identified the significant variables, their 
different syndromes, and some causative links between them 
in the process of child socialization for modernization. From 
the societal point of view, the findings of the study have some 
importance in relation to social policies and planning for long- 
term socio-cultural change in developing countries. This study 
should serve as a guide for future more definitive studies in 
this area. The findings of the study need to be further tested 
with greater precision and in different societal contexts. Specific 
reference is made here to some of the individual variables, parti- 
cular syndromes, and causal relationships; to modernizing 
effects of such variables as socio-economic status and family 
modernism; and to the socializing effects of achievement and 
authority orientations. 

Some of the other variables, like family structure, regional 
шыш үа and parents’ general attitudes do not 
Gas оез cant association with the modernization рго- 

n this study, although they have been found to be im- 
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portant variables in other studies on modernization. The effects 
of these variables in the modernization process need additional 
investigation before they are further conceptualized. 

The study has found three different kinds of attitudinal 
characteristics of parents: family-oriented, socio-cultural, and 
child-oriented. These different sets of attitudes are differentially 
related to their antecedents and the consequents of the moderni- 
zation process. Similarly, the study has identified another im- 
portant syndrome, of which the variables are achievement, 
authority, and human concern both in traditional and modern- 
ized patterns. A third syndrome is related to the developmental 
experiences of the adolescents and preadolescents, again in 
modernized and non-modernized patterns of child socialization. 
These three syndromes have important theoretical implications 
and a more precise testing in the same or a different society 
might throw further light on the nature of their interrela- 
tionships. 

Finally, the question is posed of retesting the theoretical 
model as a whole. Since the model has been constructed on 
the basis of the findings of numerous earlier studies on 
modernization or child socialization, but almost none having 
both components, and since the findings of this study have 
largely substantiated the assumptions underlying my theoretical 
model, there is ample justification for testing this theoretical 
model in another developing country. It is belived that such 
a comparative and cross-cultural test may well reveal both 
further problems and complexities and potentials for social 
change by pinpointing the significant variables in the socializa- 
tion process that influence the modernization of developing 
societies. 
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